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The Meadowlark 
By LORENE SQUIRE, Harper, Kans. 


With Photographs by the Author 


HE morning trails its shafts of light over the prairie. Sunflowers lift 

their golden heads glistening with dew. A flutter of wings to a fence- 

post; a diligent, businéss-like fluffing out of feathers, a little black vest 

and yellow throat preened—then across the prairies into the dawn there drifts 

a call, a wistfulness, a loneliness, yet it is glad. The call says, ““About me there 

are vast horizons. I am free.’ Thus it is that the Meadowlark is the voice 
of the plains country. 

When I resolved to photograph a Meadowlark I had no idea of what a 
camera-shy, stubborn, small-hope-of-success proposition I had before me. 

I was finally convinced that it was useless to try to stalk a Meadowlark 
(in other words, creep up on him from the rear and take his picture) because, 
first, one must get within 3 to 4 feet of the bird, and second, never under any 
circumstances does a Meadowlark allow such a close approach. 

So, as stalking did not work there was only one thing left to do—photo- 
graph the bird at its nest. Of all nests the Meadowlark’s is one of the most 
difficult to find. It is built on the ground, usually in a clump of grass, and is 
arched over. The eggs are white with dark red markings. One can almost 
step on the nest without seeing it. 

I advertised in our local newspaper for a Meadowlark’s nest and instructed 
everyone I saw or knew to hunt for one, while I kept up a perpetual search. 
I was called out into the country innumerable times after reported Meadow- 
lark’s nests, only to find those of the Lark Sparrow, Red-winged Blackbird, or 
Field Sparrow. Then, one evening, Dad casually remarked that the day before 
when out ona fishing trip he had run across a Meadowlark’s nest. Never before 
or since has he done anything that so completely raised my opinion of him. 

The nest was only a little over 15 miles from town, so I rushed out there 
the next morning. Sure enough, there in a clump of grass I found the nest as 
shown in the photograph. It contained what appeared to be five tiny balls of 
white fluff. Then one little bird, more ambitious than the rest, thrust his head 
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THE CALL OF THE BROOD 


up and his mouth open all ready for food. It appeared that mother and father 
Meadowlark were off bug-hunting or were hiding in the grass as I could see no 
sign of either one. 

I set the camera on a tripod, focused it on the nest, attached a string to the 
shutter, and hid myself in the tall grass about 15 feet away. 

I waited forty-five minutes with the string held taut in my hand, all ready 
to release the shutter when the parent birds came to the nest, but without 
seeing either one of them. Now and then there came to my ears their clear, 
flute-like notes, infinitely beautiful yet expressing a sad loneliness that must 
always be associated in one’s mind with the prairies. 
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I was beginning to wonder if these birds had forgotten that they owned a 
home and family when Mr. Meadowlark flew from a nearby field and flapped 
and sailed to the top of a telephone pole. There he jerked himself up and 
down spasmodically. Such a performance would have dislocated several joints 
in any other animal. Then that Meadowlark must have seen the camera at the 
nest or it might have been the photographer for he began to sputter and scold. 

Mrs. Meadowlark must have wondered what was ailing her vociferous 
husband, for she came and alighted in the grass about rs feet on the other side 
of the nest. I caught glimpses of her now and then as she perched upon weed- 
stems when walking through the grass and circling the nest. She must have 
watched me continually for the least move I made caused her to fly a short 
distance away. 

All day long I lay partially hid in the grass with the sun beating on me and 
venturesome bugs and ants crawling over me. Finally, toward evening, the 
mother Meadowlark came to the nest but as I could not see her because of 
the tall grass, I snapped the picture at the wrong time and she was out of focus. 

The next day I waited and the next but without worth-while results. All 
the time I was there the father bird perched on the telephone pole, sputtering 
and scolding and fussing, and no doubt making himself very useful—in his 
own opinion. 

I could notice, however, that every day the mother Meadowlark was getting 
a little tamer. On the fourth day after I had spent only an hour’s motionless 
waiting, she came to the nest. I could not see her at the nest unless I rose to 
my knees and she absolutely would not come near unless I was lying down 
and hidden by the tall grass. 

However, I finally learned that the little birds only set up a mild call for 
food when the mother Meadowlark was near the nest, so whenever I heard 
the little birds I pulled the string which thus released the shutter. 

Sometimes, however, they heard her walking through the grass and started 
calling before she reached the nest. Therefore out of the sixteen pictures I 
took on the fourth day only three were good and of those which I took on the 
three preceding days none were good. 

When I returned to the nest a week later the little birds were gone. 

When Kansas people were wondering—What will our school children elect 
for our state bird?—I asked an old, old lady, one of our earliest settlers, what 
bird she thought would be most worthy of the choice. 

“The Meadowlark. Ye know, when we were living in our wee, old sod house 
and winter had come, Kansas was a lonely place then I’m a-tellin’ ye. Nothin’ 
but silence or blizzards and then more silence and more snow. And at night 
the coyotes yapping and howling. The only thing that kept me from going 
crazy was those there Meadowlarks. They would come right up to my feet 
when I scattered out crumbs. And their song sounded so bright on winter 
mornings and sort of dreamy and sympathetic, lonely ye know, when the sun 
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DORSAL PLUMAGE 


was settin’ down. They were the only voice the prairies had those dreary 
winter days.” 

And so our Kansas school children elected the Meadowlark—the voice 
that they knew best—the homely dweller of the fields who no doubt loves the 
soil as does the farm boy whistling behind his plow. The bird that stays with 
us all winter when other birds go South, that builds his nest close to the earth 
and lives off the prairie weed seeds. 

And as John Burroughs loved his Bluebird so do we of Kansas love the 
Meadowlark—the brown earth on his back and the golden prairie sunlight on 
his breast. 


Our Pet Hummingbird 


By MRS. FRANK GILLILAND, Everett, Wash. 


UT in the back yard a steady eep-eep in a very small voice attracted 

my attention. I had the impression that I had been hearing the plaint 

for some time, but there were so many bird-noises to be heard that 
August afternoon that I had paid scant attention. Now I decided to inves- 
tigate. 

Something fluttered in the grass at the edge of the nasturtium bed. Stoop- 
ing down I discovered a baby Rufous Hummingbird. Poor little frightened 
mite! He did his best to fly away and pecked furiously at my hands, but his 
tiny wings were too weak to carry him more than a few feet, and his slender 
beak was not very effective as a weapon. 

I could see nothing of the mother bird, and as our neighborhood has a 
full supply of cats, I dared not leave him outside. I therefore brought him 
indoors and placed him on some cotton in a box and the tired baby snuggled 
down with a hungry peep. 2 

As a substitute for flower-nectar, I used white-sugar syrup, offered from a 
medicine-dropper. He promptly tried to swallow dropper and all. It was an 
easy thing to feed one who stood so little on ceremony, and the second time 
I fed him I coaxed him to insert his beak in the end of the dropper, as he 
would in a flower-cup. By bedtime he had been fed several times and appar- 
ently had lost all fear of us. 

Morning found him very much alive and on the verge of absolute starvation. 
He was a very tiny bird, but there was nothing small about his appetite. We 
never could see where he found room in his little body for the great amount 
he consumed. We also never understood how he ever got to the flower-bed 
in the first place, for it was not until evening that he was able to fly as far as 
the curtain-rod above the window, where he settled down for the night and 
thereafter spurned his cotton-wool. 

The next few days he kept someone busy rescuing him from behind picture- 
frames and articles of furniture, but soon he could fly strongly and informed 
us by lusty squeaks when he was hungry. He claimed certain resting-places 
in the house as his own, and would fly into a perfect fury if some misguided 
insect got in the house and occupied them. 

Within ten days he had learned to feed while on the wing, hovering about 
the medicine-dropper as though it were a flower. It was about this time that 
someone left the wihdow open and the bird disappeared. We feared he would 
starve, for though he was attracted by flowers of red and orange color, he had 
not the slightest idea how to get his food from them. The big outdoors was a 
beautiful place to play in, but not very safe for so inexperienced a baby. 

About two hours later we discovered him hovering about a clump of mont- 
bretias in our yard. I got his feeding outfit and he came to me at once and 
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greedily tried to swallow the medicine-dropper. I caught him with but little 
trouble, and when I took him inside the house he seemed actually glad to be 
home. He was the prodigal returned and he demanded the fatted calf. We 
wondered if we would ever get him filled up. 

I now began to teach him to fend for himself by placing drops of syrup in 
the hearts of flowers. In a very short time he learned to explore every blossom 
I brought into the house for nectar and small insects. 

It was now September, and we felt that we must give him his liberty. One 
morning I took him out into the sunshine and set him free. For a moment he 
looked around, and then flashed away. I supposed that he had gone for good, 
but before noon he was back demanding food. 

From this time on he came and went as he pleased. He secured his own 
food or came to us for it, just as he liked. When he wanted to be indoors he 
came to the screen and squeaked for admittance. He got it. Sometimes he 
slept in the house and sometimes outside, and then we would find him on the 
clothes-line in the morning, telling the world how nearly famished he was. 

I had never credited a Hummingbird with much intelligence, but he did 
some rather clever things. One evening he flew nearly the length of the block 
to meet the Head of the House as he came from work and accompanied him 
home as though he were showing him the way. 

Another time the children were playing ball in the street, when Big Boy 
came hurriedly in. ““Hummy’ won’t let us play ball,’ he said. ‘He flys in 
our faces and the kids are afraid he will peck their eyes out.’’ So Boy got the 
cup of syrup and fed the little tyrant and the game went on. 

Still another time he was watching us eat our dinner, when, without warn- 
ing, he darted down and perched on the edge of the Head’s uplifted coffee-cup 
and squeaked stormily until he was fed. 

One day I was feeding him out on the back porch when an adult Humming- 
bird, a female, darted from somewhere, and flying so close to me as almost to 
touch my face, struck the little fellow and knocked him many feet away. He 
rested on a twig for a moment while she flew about scolding. Several times 
when he tried to return she struck him away, but finally seemed to give up 
in disgust and flew away, leaving him to finish his interrupted meal. We won- 
dered if this could be his mother and if she could possibly know her own baby. 

And now comes the rather sad ending of my story. I wish it might have 
been a happy one, but I am telling the plain and unexaggerated truth. There 
was a cat. It was not an attractive cat, just a draggled stray cat. Little Girl 
loves all animals, and because this cat was willing to be petted it looked good 
to her. Unknown to me, she brought it up on the back porch. “Hummy”’ 
saw her bright head, but the porch-rail kept him from seeing the creature she 
held in her arms. Unafraid, he darted down, we supposed to beg for food, 
and quicker than a thought the cruel claws had done their work. 
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From Seacoast to Sage-Brush 
By LAIDLAW WILLIAMS, Carmel, Calif. 


EVERAL years ago I had the pleasure of seeing the motion pictures of 

the dance of the Sage Grouse, taken by Finley, which were exhibited at 

a meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union at the American Mu- 
seum in New York. This strange performance impressed me greatly, but I did 
not believe that in a short time I should actually witness the dance myself. 
As it turned out, I saw these birds on May 1, 1926, doing their unusual act 
on the very spot where Finley made his wonderful studies. This, however, 
was only an incident in a week’s excursion with Ralph Hoffman of the Santa 
Barbara (California) Museum, who was so kind as to take me part way on one 
of his motor field-trips from Santa Barbara to British Columbia. During the 
week that I was with him, 178 other species were seen, several of which were 
little-known birds and many were also doing courtship performances. 

Our route lay from Monterey, over the Santa Cruz Mountains to the San 
Francisco Bay district and up through the Sacramento Valley, then northeast 
over the low northern end of the Sierras to Lower Klamath Lake and the sage- 
brush plains; then over the line to Oregon as far as the northern end of Upper 
Klamath Lake. 

Mr. Hoffman picked me up at Monterey. The first day was spent along 
the seacoast part of the famous Seventeen-Mile Drive. Here we observed 
that Baird’s Cormorant could be distinguished almost as far as the bird could 
be seen because of the white feathers on the flanks, which are worn only during 
the breeding season. Many Brandt’s Cormorants were covering the top of 
the famous Bird Rock which Dr. Chapman describes in ‘Camps and Cruises 
of an Ornithologist,’ on the occasion when he visited the rock to secure speci- 
mens and make studies for the habitat group now in the American Museum. 
On some smaller rocks nearby was a flock of about ten of the rather unusual 
Surf Bird. We were interested to find, owing to excellent light, that we could 
easily distinguish the birds at long range from the Black Turnstone. Their 
appearance was distinctly more brownish than the darker Black Turnstone. 
Of course, at close range it was simple to note the difference of the dark and 
white pattern of the rump, back, and tail. A flock of Forster’s Terns was 
migrating north and a Pigeon Guillemot’s white wing-patches twinkled over 
the water near Cypress Point. 

But our experience with water-birds was more interesting the next day when 
we were in a boat. Before we embarked, Pacific Loons were seen near the 
wharf in summer plumage, together with a Red-throated Loon who was trying 
to remove the destructive crude oil which was soaked in his plumage. Outside 
the cove were two black-chinned, stocky, little Ancient Murrelets. Further 
out we saw a migration line of Pacific Loons flying north in loose groups of 
two, three, or five, fairly close over the water. There were several Sooty 
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Shearwaters scattered about, but our most worth-while find was a little Ashy 
Petrel. He was first seen with a group of Western Gulls and was apparently 
feeding among them. A sea-lion appeared there as well, his head and shoulders 
out of the water, trying to swallow an enormous fish. The Petrel would dabble 
in the surface, circle around, and then disappear somewhere in the distance. 
Then he would reappear, as if by magic, and dabble and circle again. 

As soon as we landed we started our journey in the direction of the northern 
California boundary. Our first ornithological stop was at the little lake in the 
grounds of the famous Del Monte Hotel. Within sight of the strolling hotel 
guests were several Ruddy Ducks apparently nesting there. One drake, among 
others, was asleep on the water. Once he awoke and indulged in his interesting 
courtship performance. By rapidly lowering his head he beat his bill against 
his somewhat inflated breast for several strokes, then thrust the bill straight 
out in front. He failed to complete the performance by the frantic rush through 
the water, described by Bent and others, and, unfortunately, we were too far 
away to hear the peculiar sound which the beating of the breast is said to 
produce. But the sight of the fuddy-backed bird striking his large porcelain- 
blue beak against his chest was interesting and amusing enough, especially when 
it was all done in such surroundings. 

On the edge of a marshy creek, not far from Watsonville, three White- 
faced Glossy Ibises lighted near some Yellow-legs. The records for the oc- 
currences of this species on the coast at this latitude are few. 

The next day we passed over the Santa Cruz Mountains. Brown Creepers 
and Western Tanagers were in the deep redwood forest. The song of the latter 
is like the Scarlet Tanager, but has fewer notes and not so much of the rasping 
quality of the eastern bird. 

In the upper Sacramento Valley the bird-life is quite uniform and seems to 
vary only where there are trees or marshes. Over the cultivated areas were 
Mourning Doves, Brewer’s, Bicolored, and, in some places, Tricolored Black- 
birds; Western Kingbirds, Western Meadowlarks, and the all-present House 
Finch. The Tri-colored Blackbird seems to stay in colonies in both their 
foraging and nesting areas. 

We crossed over the Sierras at their northern end where the road did not 
exceed 5,000 feet in elevation. Hermit Warblers were singing high up in the 
yellow pines—so high the birds appeared bumble-bee size. Mountain Quail 
gave their single loud pock. The ‘phcebe’ note of the Mountain Chickadee 
was more noticeably three-syllabled than that of the Black-cap in the east. 

At one place where we were passing through a stretch of sage-brush with 
juniper scattered through, a group of three or four Pifion Jays were seen flying 
among the trees. They uttered a soft three-syllabled cry—so unlike any other 
Jay or Crow sound—a smooth cah ha ha, cah ha ha, high and almost plaintive 
in quality. They were restless in their movements and would stay in one 
place only for a few moments at a time, then would get up and fly off in a 
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rather direct line. When on the ground, one bird was observed to walk instead 
of hop, showing their affinity with the Crows. Their gray-blue showed a Jay 
relationship, but their delightfully soft cry in no way resembled either Crow 
or Jay in quality of tone. 

After making inquiries at a place on the Oregon line, we were directed to a 
ranch near which Finley had made his pictures. It was at the southern end of 
that area, laid bare by the draining of Klamath Lake. To reach the ranch it 
was necessary to follow a very rough road, skirting the extinct lake at the east 
and southern edge. What a sad sight it was! All dried mud, covered in patches 
with a kind of dead weed or grass. What a contrast to the pictures photo- 
graphed and described by Finley, Champan, and others. But although the lake 
itself no longer held those throngs of Ring-billed Gulls, White Pelicans, and 
Caspian Terns, nevertheless a sight scarcely less interesting was presented to 
us at a spot on its southern margin. 

The ranch-owner pointed out to us the Grouse’s strutting-ground, a mile 
from his dwelling. On our way to it we saw a pair of Short-eared Owls flying 
about in the dusk. Occasionally we heard a strange, rattling sound, similar 
to the loud, tapping noise made by a domestic Pigeon when taking flight, 
which is caused by the striking of the shafts of the primaries over the back. 
After watching the Owls for some time it was discovered that the sound was 
made by the bird at some height in the air. The Owl poises for an instant and 
then puts his wings below the body and rapidly beats them together for about 
a second, The bird necessarily falls a slight distance while doing it. I believe 
that this performance of the Short-eared Owl has been described only once 
before and at a recent date. 

That evening we encamped in the sage at the edge of the dry lake. Within 
observing distance in front of us was a bare spot among the dead grasses where 
the Grouse had been seen to perform. Before it was dark we listened to the 
Brewer’s and Western Vesper Sparrows sing. When night came on, with 
stars, and part of the time, a moon, the Brewer’s Sparrows were heard, but the 
Vesper Sparrows were silent. 

Early in the morning, before it was fully light, I was awakened by the 
repetition of a peculiar sound; an explosive puck, soft but penetrating. It came 
at irregular intervals and sounded sometimes far, sometimes near. There was 
also a deeper undertone going on at the same time which was probably caused 
by the mote distant of these pucks. I looked about with sleepy eyes, but 
immediately became wide-awake when I saw, on the level, open place, a large 
group of Sage Grouse with their white pouches standing our clearly in the dim 
light. The rest of their extraordinary form and posture became clearer as 
dawn came on. 

The white pouch is inflated around the neck and down the breast and ends 
in a cream-colored ball hanging from the lower part of breast. The black head 
stands out, and there is a dark line from the chin down the middle to the ball- 
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shaped part of the pouch. The head is held up and the wings are spread and 
held downward; the tail is spread fan-shaped, and the spiked feathers stand 
out like the pictured rays of the sun. 

The birds strut and turn about. They jerk the head up and forward and 
cause the pouch to move and the round-shaped part to flap against the lower 
breast. At about the third repetition of this movement, when the head is for- 
ward, this puck sound is made. Considering the quality of the sound it seems 
to me as though it were made by the expelling of part of the air from the 
pouches. Although sufficient observation was not made to ascertain whether 
the pouch became at all deflated at this moment, it did not become empty. 

At one time about fifty-seven were counted. The sight of these birds, nearly 
all of them strutting with the great tail spread and white pouch gleaming, 
was indeed something to be remembered, especially as the bird is rapidly 
vanishing from that part of its range. 

The creatures were remarkably tame and allowed us to study them at their 
dance while we were in plain sight, and even eating our breakfast. But they 
finally flew back into the sagé when a figure was seen on the skyline of the 
neighboring hill. We then left the spot, marveling at our good fortune to find 
them still coming to this gathering-place in all that vast extent of sage. 

In the brush were quantities of the little Brewer’s Sparrow. They sang a 
most charming and well-defined song of considerable length, very Canary-like 
in general type of song, but having only a few notes of such rich quality as the 
caged bird. The song was composed entirely of runs and trills. It is of at least 
three tones, starting with a very high, fine, unmusical run and followed by 
two or three trills, each succeeding one becoming fuller, more musical, and 
lower in tone. The song is then started over again. 

In the same sage-brush association was the interesting Sage Thrasher, 
whose song seems to me one of the most remarkable of all western birds. It is 
of the general Thrasher type, with the repetition of each phrase, but the 
phrases are connected, making one flowing song. This causes it to lack the 
jerky effect of the disconnected groups of notes which constitute the songs of 
the California, Brown, and other Thrashers; moreover, the tone quality is 
much purer and sweeter. Each performance is extraordinary for its length 
if for nothing else! One individual was heard to give several songs lasting 
thirty-five seconds. 

Another bird of the sage which we had hoped to find was the little-known 
Gray Flycatcher (Empidonax griseus). At one place, among a stand of es- 
pecially tall sage, we saw this interesting Empidonax. He was giving a note 
having something of the chebec quality of a Least Flycatcher, but it was more 
similar to a Tree Swallow’s call. Also there was a higher note which resembled 
the single syllable note which is uttered as part of the Swallow’s song. I 
believe these notes have been previously described but once. 

We encamped that night among the pines on the border of the Upper 
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Klamath Lake. Another unknown sound awakened me before actual break 
of day: who, who, who, whee, whee, whee, whee, clear cut and with rising in- 
flection. Hoffman recognized it as the flight-music of the Wilson’s Snipe. The 
sound is made by the air rushing through the feathers of the tail when spread 
out during a downward flight. 

We hurried to the nearby marshy place, a moist, green meadow surrounded 
by tall, dark trees. Beyond was a snow-capped mountain, and above the 
moon was reddening as dawn approached. But by the time we reached the 
spot, the Snipe had already finished his music for the day. 

Wilson’s Snipe, to my mind, has always seemed a most silent, secretive 
bird, almost never seen except when flushed and only known to utter that 
appropriate ‘scape’ note when dodging the hunter’s shot. I had read of the 
peculiar tail-feather notes before and it was indeed striking to hear them 
myself. But what seemed wholly out of character to the bird was a bit of 
behavior we observed later in the day. A sound was coming from some point 
in the marsh which we were unable to locate definitely. It was a series of notes, 
the first part of which was like one of the notes of the Osprey, and the second 
part like the domestic turkey hen calling in a barnyard. To my great surprise 
we traced this curious noise to a Wilson’s Snipe sitting in plain sight on a 
nearby log. 

Of the boreal species seen near Klamath Lake that day, the first was an 
Oregon Jay. He came near to camp while we were cooking breakfast, un- 
doubtedly looking for bacon fat or some such morsel whereby to live up to his 
reputation as ‘Camp Robber.’ The Clark’s Nutcracker was the next. This 
fellow was on the dead top of a very high pine. When he flew we could see his 
large white wing-patches. Not far from the Nutcracker was a flock of Western 
Evening Grosbeaks. They were uttering a peculiar little peep very much like 
the note of a baby domestic chick. 

So, with the Nutcracker and Western Evening Grosbeak, we had reached 
the top of our ladder of life zones and the end of my part of the journey. Start- 
ing from the ocean we had passed through the Upper and Lower Sonoran, 
through the Transition to the Boreal. 

Each zone had produced its contrasting type. They varied in behavior 
from the dabbling of the Petrel to the strutting of the Grouse and the soaring 
of the Eagles. Many species were new to me and all of them memorable. 


WILSON’S SNIPE 


TWO BIRD PORTRAITS FROM SASKATCHEWAN 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman, Wauchope, Sask., Can. 
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The Relation of Birds to an Outbreak of Locusts 


By LEON L. GARDNER, Fort Riley, Kans. 


By Permission of the U. S. Biological Survey 


ROM time to time certain species of animals and insects exceed all the 
kK normal checks imposed by nature and multiply to alarming proportions. 

This is notably true of the locusts (A cridide) which occasionally increase 
at such a rate that a serious infestation causing great damage to crops occurs. 
At such times increasing numbers of natural enemies, preéminently birds, are 
attracted to this readily available source of food, with a consequent partial 
control of the condition. This was the case in the Dakotas during the year 
tg1g, and the invaluable service rendered by birds was evidenced by a series 
of 150 stomachs, representing 26 species, which were examined and the report 
of which is appended hereto. 

For several summers an outbreak of locusts had occurred which in 1919 
reached a maximum in intensity and extent. These Orthoptera* swarmed 
over sidewalks, lawns, roads and roadside weeds, cultivated fields of alfalfa, 
corn and oats and in pasture and meadowlands like a blight upon the vegeta- 
tion. With the exception of trees there was no green thing which did not show 
the effects of their ravages. Weeds were left bare of leaves; heads of wheat 
and oats were cut off; corn stripped of its growth; and alfalfa eaten to the 
ground. So serious was the damage that in some localities it did not pay to 
attempt to harvest the crop. Walking through infested fields was actually 
made unpleasant by the hordes of locusts that, stirred to short erratic flights, 
collided against one’s body and face. Determined efforts at control had been 
attempted in certain regions by the use of bran sweetened and poisoned with 
arsenic. It was reported that many birds were killed by this preparation, and 
the possibility of such an unfortunate by-product of the campaign of eradica- 
tion gave occasion for some investigation. 

A number of localities in southern and eastern North Dakota where poison- 
ing operations were under way were visited and an attempt made to trace 
actually observed cases of bird-destruction. While many alleged instances of 
bird-poisoning were reported, after some days of intensive field-work, no 
authentic cases were found which could be vouched for by competent wit- 
nesses. It is obvious that with abundant live food at hand few birds will seek 
the dried bodies of poisoned locusts. The only real source of danger lies in 
birds feeding on the poisoned bran and of this there is always some possibility, 
especially if lumps of sweetened and agglutinated mixture are distributed. 
When properly spread over the ground in scattered flakes the danger is not 
great. It must be confessed, however, that there are grave possibilities. 

*The acridids that predominated in number, at least in the diet of birds, were Melanoplus bivitiatus, M. dif- 
ferentialis, Cammula pellucida and Hesperotettix sp. of the Subfamilies Tryxalline and Acridiide. A few crickets 
mainly of the genus Nemobius, were in evidence. 
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The important and invaluable efforts on the part of birds to combat the 
insect plague were obvious to even a casual observer. On every hand birds 
could be seen, some gracefully and effectually, others unhandily and awk- 
wardly, pursuing the devastating hosts from dawn until dark until one was 
led to marvel at their gastronomic achievements. 

The activity of birds in the pursuit of locusts was extremely interesting and 
at times had its humorous elements. Many birds, not normally insectivorous, 
were attracted by the abundance of easily obtainable food. Among these the 
clumsy efforts of English Sparrows were especially ludicrous. Most of the 
chase took place on the ground, the Sparrows vigorously hopping through the 
weeds in eager haste after a rapidly retreating grasshopper which they often 
managed to overtake or to catch unawares. On one occasion a Sparrow had 
caught and killed a large locust when a second one of these insects alighted 
accidentally nearby. It was amusing to see with what deliberation the first 
victim was put aside, although quite sufficient for an adequate meal, and the 
newcomer dispatched and added to the larder. Another interesting sight was 
the lanky, loose-jointed, awkward pursuit of the Cuckoos which appeared so 
ineffectual but which was almost invariably successful. 

Certain species, due to their abundance and industry in feeding on grass- 
hoppers, deserve especial mention. The Lark Sparrow was making 91.2 per 
cent of its diet consist of these insects, the average number of Orthoptera in 
the stomachs was 11.2. As this figure represents only the number present at 
the time of collection, it is obvious that the total for the day’s subsistence would 
be represented by five or six times this number, or approximately 55-66 Or- 
thoptera per bird per day. Meadowlarks made 77.4 per cent of their diet of 
locusts, the average number in the stomachs being 12.8 or roughly 60-70 per 
bird per day. Both of these species were abundant, very active in pursuing 
the pests, and of considerable importance in control. Both the Arkansas 
Kingbird and the Kingbird were abundant and feeding continuously on locusts. 
Every stomach collected (10) of the former bird contained these insects to an 
average of 70.4 per cent. Bronzed Grackles were abundant, and roo per cent 
of the stomachs collected (8) contained Orthoptera to an average of 80 per cent. 

Other birds showed very high percentages in the diet, such as the White- 
rumped Shrike with 98.7 per cent, and the Lark Bunting with 85 per cent. 
These species were not very abundant and therefore not an important factor 
in the control of the pest. On the other hand, some forms were very common 
but were making locusts not more than half the diet. 

An interesting letter was furnished the writer through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Florence Merriam Bailey, describing the action of Franklin’s Gulls in North 
Dakota in September of the same year. 

“One day last week when we were up near Garske we saw a most beautiful 
sight—thousands of Franklin’s Gulls working over some recently plowed land 
and other thousands cleaning up grasshoppers. I believe they came either from 
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Sweetwater Lake or the lakes out west of Garske—Chain Lake, Lake Alice, 
and Lake Fannie. 

“And, Monday, as we neared Dakota, we saw another wonderful sight—a 
flight of Gulls as far as the eye could see, coming from the direction of Stump 
Lake where there is a government bird preserve, as you will remember. In the 
case of the Stump Lake Gulls there were probably three or four times as many 
as in the Garske flock. In addition to those coming there were at least 40 acres 
of them cleaning up grasshoppers. They were only a few feet apart. The 
tract covered was nearly white.”’ 

In all, 25 species of common birds were found to be feeding on the infesting 
Orthoptera and of these the following six species may be selected as of pre- 
eminent importance in their control: Franklin’s Gull, Kingbird, Arkansas 
Kingbird, Bronzed Grackle, Meadowlark, and Lark Finch. 


A WOOD THRUSH AT THE BATH 
Photographed by Remsen Brinckerhoff, Englewood. N. Te 
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A Correction 


The caption beneath the photograph by 
H. H. Pittman, on the upper half of page 116 
of the last issue of Brrp-Lorg, should read 
“White-rumped Shrike’ not ‘Northern 
Shrike.” Mr. Pittman made the correction 
in full time to prevent this error, for the com- 
mission of which the Editor is responsible. 


Abundance of Water-Birds in El Paso 
County, Texas 


In August, 1926, there swept down on a 
large, marshy lake near El Paso countless 
numbers of water-birds, bringing with them 
one or more representatives of the three 
principal ‘unions’ of our aquatic friends: the 
wader, the diver, and the swimmer. (Before 
proceeding further, I will say that the birds 
listed below, with the exception of the Black- 
necked Stilt, the Avocet, the Killdeer, and 
the Western Sandpiper, are comparatively 
rare—some being very rare.) I will treat 
each briefly. 

Among the waders, we had with us our old 
acquaintances, the Black-necked Stilt and 
the Avocet, which have been observed three 
summers previously. Our commonest fall 
visitors were the little Western Sandpipers 
who were, as usual, busily hurrying up and 
down the tainted shore in search of water 
insects, while interspersed among them were 
the Lesser Yellowlegs. In the remotest parts 
of the swamp, there was to be found the 
Western Solitary Sandpiper (a bird seldom 
seen here) living in enmity with his near 
relative, the Spotted Sandpiper. The Kill- 
deer, our most ordinary atom in feathers, 
kept incessantly repeating his piercing kill- 
dee, which made my work of identification 
extremely toilsome because it served as a 
warning to the more wary species. 

Then the long-legged, long-necked waders 
or ‘spearers’ have their place in the picture— 
the drowsy-appearing Great Blue and Black- 
crowned Night Herons seem as sticks pro- 
truding from the grass-grown marsh, save 


now and then, their inanimate shapes take 
life in the form of a thrust of the bill. Our 
solitary guest, the Least Bittern, was re- 
corded for the first time this year. 

My greatest thrill of the year came as I 
observed sixteen Glossy Ibises and four 
Snowy Herons, (very, very, rare occurrences) 
through my field-glasses—the first record 
made, I venture to say, in a decade. 

The divers had one sole representative in 
the Pied-billed Grebe, another very rare 
bird for this county, as did the swimmers 
with the Mallard as the only member. 

To complete the scene, I must add that as 
I sat observing these birds, a splash of the 
water told me that a fish was supplying the 
elegant Mr. Belted Kingfisher a meal, while 
the Black Terns, flapping by on tireless wing, 
occasionally dived to pick a choice morsel 
from the water’s surface.—OpELL HoLmgEs, 
El Paso, Texas. 


Tagged Geese 


On April 6, 1927, Jack Miner caught, on 
the Jack Miner Bird Sanctuary, some 282 
Wild Canada Geese. In catching them, 21 
were found to have been tagged previously 
I in 1918; 1 in 1923; 5 in 1924; 14 in 1920. 

The remainder were all given tags and all 
were liberated. We were much interested in 
catching the one that had worn a tag since 
1918.—Manty F. Miner, Kingsville, Ont., 
Can. 


Unusual Nest-Sites of Chimney Swift 
and Robin 


On June 27, 1926, while on an excursion 
to Cook’s Forest in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, I had the privilege of examining the 
nests of two very common species, that seem 
interesting enough to put on record. Both 
were located on the premises of T. B. Cook, 
Jr., at Cooksburg, and it is through his 
courtesy that I am able to present these 
notes and the accompanying photographs. 

Congestion at the inn had caused our party 
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A ROBIN’S NEST ON A HORNET’S NEST 


to seek lodging in Mr. Cook’s home, and 
when he learned that we were interested in 
birds he escorted us to the attic to see how 
a Chimney Swift had already preémpted 
quarters in his house. The nest, a typical 
structure, was glued just. below a clothes- 
rack to a plastered partition, and was 4% 
feet above the floor. It contained five eggs, 
apparently well incubated. An old nest and 
a high pile of excrement on the floor beneath 
the new nest indicated that the site had been 
occupied for a considerable time. The floor 
all along underneath the 9-foot clothes-rack 
was thickly strewn with excrement, which 
suggests that the rack has served as a roost- 
ing-place for more than one Swift. The attic 
was well lighted by a dormer window at the 
front and another at the back, and a broken 
pane in the latter gave the Swift entrance. 
At the back of the house, sheltered by the 
wide eaves, a hornets’ nest had been built 
on the upper corner of a window-frame. Here 
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a Robin had also chosen to place its nest, and 
finding that the top of the hornets’ nest 
offered a more convenient base than the win- 
dow-casing, it had simply superimposed its 
own structure of mud and grass on the 
hornets’ nest. The young Robins had only 
recently flown. Needless to say, the hornets’ 
ERNEST 


nest was of the last year’s variety. 
G. Hott, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cooperative Housekeeping 


Sometimes we poultrymen speak of a hen 
as a bird, and that fact has led me to think 
that the following (if otherwise acceptable) 
might be acceptable to your readers. 

I have a cat that follows me about a great 
deal, and especially when I am feeding my 
chickens; and as she has seen more than one 
season’s chicks come from the nests and grow 
up to become hens and roosters, she is quite 
at home with them and they are quite care- 
less about her presence. When their feed of 
boiled potatoes is spread out for them, she 
goes amongst them and picks out a piece for 
herself here and there, rubbing against them 
and their soft feathers much as she does 
against my leg when she wants to be petted. 
Sometimes a young hen will lower her head 
as if to strike, but Puss may turn a little 
aside or give the hen a careless look and go 
right on her way. Once, however, when 
things seemed to get a little more serious, 
Puss sat down as if to talk the matter over, 
and when the hen looked as if she really 
would strike, Puss raised her paw and very, 
very gently slapped the hens’ head, so gently 
that it looked much more like petting and 
the hen did not seem to object at all. 

Well, about two weeks ago, Puss brought 
forth some kittens, and as she has been 
making use of th hens’ nests for sleeping 
quarters this past winter, she now took one 
for her nursery. It did not trouble her at all 
that the hens still used the nest to lay in, nor 
did her being there with her kittens seem to 
bother the hens any. Once, shortly after 
the kittens came, I found two hens in the 
nest together with the cat and her four 
kittens. Now only one hen is making use of 
the nest, and she has stopped laying and 
has gone to setting and that seems to suit 
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Puss very well for it gives her more time to 
be out and about. When she is away, the 
kittens get under the feathers and are kept 
nice and warm. Once I saw her go to the 
back of the nest and listen then go a few 
then 
turned away contentedly and came back to 
her feeding. 


steps closer and listen again and she 


At another time I was listening 
without uncovering the nest and I heard the 
hen clucking just as a mother-hen will do 
when the chicks are beginning to break out 
of their shells. 

When Puss has had other families she has 
about 
from place to place, and I would constantly 
miss them only 


been much given to moving them 
to find them in some new 
place, but this time she seems quite satisfied 
with conditions and this family is still where 
it was in the beginning.—F. J. LE Moyne, 


Owings Mills, Md. 


A Cape Breton 
Woodpecker 

The following incident oc- 
curred in the lovely valley 
of the Margaree in Cape 
Breton, N.S., where I spent 
the summer in salmon fish- 
ing. I was standing in the 
back yard of the inn, where 
stopping, when I 
noticed a Woodpecker (prob- 
ably a Downy) fly into a 
tree close at my side and 


I was 


light on a limb about 6 
feet above my He 
had evidently struck a ‘find’ 
in the way of food and be- 
gan pecking in a 
manner suggesting a trip- 
hammer. He was apparently 
unconscious to all his sur- 
Some fishing- 
rods were leaned against 
the tree, and, picking one 
up, in a spirit of curiosity 
I thought I would see how 
near I could come to touch- 
ing him before he flew away. 
Nearer and nearer came the 
tip of the rod until, to my 
surprise, I touched him on 


head. 


away 


roundings. 
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the breast. 


tion. 


To which he paid no atten- 
Once I touched him on the head 
and he stopped, looked at the tip, pecked 
at it times, 
and unpalatable he resumed his more ap- 


several but finding it hard 

Then I stroked 
him gently down the back and on his breast, 
If I touched his 


head a bit too hard, he dodged to the under 


petizing meal on the branch. 
to which he was oblivious. 


side of the branch, but by placing the rod 
beneath he bobbed up again on top and I 
resumed my familiarities as before. And so 
all through his dinner, for fully ten minutes, 
I kept up the performance, to his enjoyment 
or contempt, I don’t know which. He finally 
flew away and a few moments later a younger 
bird took his place and again I was the ring- 
master of the show to the interest and 
amusement of the guests gathered around. 
I hope that your readers may be equally 


interested.—J. W. Harper, Hartford, Conn. 


S NE ST ON AN ATTIC WALL 
aietocncd by J. Kenneth Doutt 
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Screech Owl in a Drainage-Tile 


Several years ago a farmer boy of my ac- 
quaintance set two traps in the end of a 
drainage-tile which emptied into a small 
pond not far from Buffalo Creek. The tile 
were about 2 feet above the water-level of 
the pond and were to-inch size at that end 
of the system. There was no water running 
through the tile at that time (December 10), 
and from the ‘signs’ just inside the opening 
of the tile, the boy concluded that he had 
found a skunk’s den. 

When the boy visited his traps next morn- 
ing, he found a brownish red Screech Owl in 
one of the traps. The second trap was sprung. 
The little Owl was caught by the tips of one 
or two toes, and it began fluttering wildly 
when the boy came near. He released the 
trapped foot and took the Owl in his hand— 
just a handful of feathers, for the Owl is not 
much larger than one’s fist. The Owl lay 
quietly in the boy’s hand; its ear tufts were 
laid flat against its head, and its big yellow 
eyes watched intently with a very tense, wild 
expression. The boy finally laid the Screech 
Owl on the bank, after gently stroking its 
head with the tips of his fingers. He left the 
Owl lying on the bank, but when he returned 
five minutes later, the bird was gone. It did 
not seem injured except where the trap had 
grasped its toes, and evidently flew off as 
soon as it found itself free. I do not know 
whether or not the Screech Owl had been in 
the habit of roosting in end of the tile at 
night, but this could be the inference from 
this incident.—FreED J. Pierce, Winthrop, 
Towa. 


Our Mourning Doves 


Among the many interesting birds I have 
observed, were a pair of Mourning Doves 
that built their flimsy platform in a tree that 
stood near our back porch. 

A place in a horizontal bough was the site 
selected. Several twigs were brought, then 
one bird, which I suppose was the female, sat 
upon those twigs while her mate went for 
more. When he brought one to her, she 
merely raised herself and tucked it under 
her body. The twigs were rather large and 
there were only a few of them, with a very 
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scanty amount of finer material for lining. 
When finished, the nest was so shallow, that 
I could never understand what hindered the 
eggs or young birds from falling to the 
ground. 

When I stepped out on the porch, I always 
looked up to the nest, and always saw one 
of the old birds sitting there. They must 
have taken turns brooding, but I failed to see 
them when they changed places. Often one 
sat upon the nest and the other perched close 
by for company. 

After the young birds hatched, they were 
brooded as constantly as the eggs. They 
seemed to be very contented babies, sitting 
quietly side by side with their heads just 
showing in front of the mother’s breast. 

One morning I noticed one baby bird alone 
in the nest and soon located the other a few 
feet away. A short time afterward I saw 
that the nest was empty, and that both little 
ones were sitting as close together as possible 
on another branch. One young bird was a 
little larger than the other. 

At intervals all day they moved from one 
branch to another but only a few feet each 
time, and always in the tree which held the 
nest. 

I saw a pretty sight that afternoon. The 
twins were sitting between the old birds and 
all four birds as close together as possible 
One old bird was feeding the baby nearest 
her. It had thrust its bill into her offspring’s 
throat and was regurgitating its food. 

The other young bird did not receive any 
food while I was watching, but the old bird 
that sat beside it seemed to be caressing it. 
It stroked the little one in the most loving 
way, and the baby would reach up its little 
bill and stroke the old one in return. 

Just before dark I went out to locate the 
pretty little family again, as I wished to see 
where they would spend the night, to my 
surprise I saw both baby birds back in the 
old nest. 

As far as I know, the dainty little nest of 
the Yellow Warbler and the wonderful cradle 
of the Oriole and all the other carefully built 
nests are not used again by the young birds 
after they have once left them, but the little 
Mourning Doves seemed to think, ‘Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 
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The next day they flew to another tree 
and did not return to the nest again, but on 
the third day it was visited by another pair 
of old Doves who very nearly decided to use 
it instead of building a new nest. However, 
after trying the nest many times and debat- 
ing the question all day, they finally decided 
to use instead an empty nest in which a 
family of Robins had been raised earlier in 
the season. 

Another pair of Mourning Doves nested in 
the end of our eave-trough. A perfect deluge 
of rain fell one night after the eggs were in 
the nest. I supposed the old bird would be 
drowned but she survived, and must have 
kept one egg warm and dry as it afterward 
hatched.—Etta M. Morse, Woonsocket, 
S. Dak. 


A Pair of Persistent Phebes 


During a visit, last August, I noticed a 
Pheebe’s nest on the cornice of a porch 
column just under the edge of the roof. 
Phoebes often select such sites for nesting, 
and difficulties are apt to arise when the time 
comes for screening the porch. My host told 
me that a pair of Phcebes started to build 
under his porch-roof three years ago, choos- 
ing a spot that came within the area to be 
screened. They were allowed to nest undis- 
turbed, and the screening was postponed 
until the fledglings had departed. 

The next year a pair of Phcebes—pre- 
sumably the same pair—began to build in 
the very same spot. The owner of the house 
is a bird-lover, but he had deferred to the 
Phcebes in the matter of screening once, and 
this time decided to persuade them to nest 
elsewhere. So he tore down the foundations 
of the new nest, but the Phoebes were not to 
be discouraged. For several days he tore 
down and they built up until he neglected 
the matter temporarily and the birds 
managed to finish the nest. The next time 
he went to evict his tenants he found eggs 
in the nest. 

It was, however, time to put up the 
screens. As he was not willing to destroy 
the eggs, my host waited until they hatched, 
and then moved the nest with the fledglings 
to the other side of the post where it rested 
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on the cornice as before. The screens were 
put in place, and the parents raised their 
family as successfully as they had the pre- 
vious year, and made no objection to their 
new location. 

Although the nest was in no way fastened 
to the cornice, it was not, strangely enough, 
blown down during the winter. The third 
spring found a pair of Phcebes there again, 
and they nested in the old nest, using it just 
as they found it without even attaching it 
to the cornice. 

Bird-banders have proved that a pair of 
Phcebes will return to the old nest and use 
it a second season, but this incident seems 
to show an unusual determination to remain 
in a chosen location—MapeL GILLESPIR, 
Glenolden, Pa. 


A Chimney Starling 


A ’phone call from a neighbor one morning 
at 6 o’clock informed me that a bird had 
fallen down his chimney to the open fireplace 
and was flying about his living-room. “It’s 
a ‘Chimney Swallow’” said my neighbor, 
“and if you don’t rescue it, something might 
happen to it, for it kept us awake last night 
rattling in the chimney!’ Upon investi- 
gation, the Chimney ‘Swallow’ proved to be 
an immature Starling. Another member of 
the family then informed me that on the 
previous day a bird, similar to the one I held, 
had entered the living-room via the chimney, 
and that while he was trying to chase it up 
the chimney again, the bird had dashed 
against the window, killing itself. It was 
possible that a bird might fall down a chim- 
ney, but very strange that two should have 
done so on consecutive days. 

Two days later I was again requested to 
come to the rescue. On this occasion I was 
taken to the furnace in the cellar and my 
neighbor opened the furnace door, exposing 
to view the most bedraggled and sooty young 
Starling that I ever hope to see. ‘Lucky for 
him there was no fire in the furnace,” 
chuckled my friend. In some manner this 
Starling had gotten into the smoke-pipe that 
led to the chimney, and following the line of 
least resistance had eventually landed in the 
furnace. In his efforts to find a way out, the 
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bird had also gotten into the hot-air pipes 
that lead to the various rooms, and thus had 
made a futile tour of the house. The only 
explanation that I can suggest is that the 
parents of these fledglings had decided that 
if Chimney Swifts could nest in a chimney, 
they could also.—JoHN A. GILLESPIE, 
Glenolden, Pa. 


The X-Ray in Oology 


I send you an X-Ray picture of a Red- 
eyed Vireo’s nest, showing a walled-in Cow- 
bird’s egg. The floor of the nest is the dense 
line immediately above the egg. I had con- 
siderable difficulty in radiographing it so as 


X-RAY OF A RED-EYED VIREO’S NEST SHOWING 
WALLED-IN EGG OF COWBIRD 


Photographed by Dr. Earl Brooks, Noblesville, Ind. 


to show both egg and nest but eventually 
accomplished it by mixing bismuth powder 
in melted petrolatum and dipping the entire 
nest in this mixture, and the thin coating of 
bismuth over each particle rendered it suf- 
ficiently opaque to radiograph. One of the 
negatives, while not showing the nest suffi- 
ciently well, yet showed a well-developed 
embryo in the egg. I removed the egg after- 
ward and verified this. It was about half 
developed. This nest was found in Forest 
Park, Noblesville, Ind., in the summer of 
1926.—Dr. Ear Brooks, Noblesville, Ind. 
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A Northern Cardinal 


I have seen Kentucky Cardinals in Central 
Park in the spring and have always under- 
stood that Central Park was the farthest 
north that Cardinals have been seen. Great 
was my surprise, however, when, looking 
out of the window of my home in Briarcliff 
Manor on the morning of January 29, I saw 
a group of Juncos and a Cardinal on the lawn 
in front of my house, while two Blue Jays 
were perched in a beech tree immediately 
overhead. 

Practically the entire countryside at the 
time was under a blanket of ice, and the 
place where the Cardinal] 
and Juncos had alighted 
was the only part of our 
lawn that was free from ice. 
The brilliant red coat of the 
Cardinal was very striking 
in this setting, and his ap- 
pearance as far north as 
Briarcliff Manor in the 
middle of winter seemed 
remarkable. — WALTER L. 
Jounson, Briarcliff Manor, 
NES 


A Waxwing Ceremony 


One day in early summer, 
Miss Helen Maynard and I 
walking through a 
meadow near the lake at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. As we 
came up to some sumac 
and other shrubs, we saw 
a slight movement, as of 
birds, near the ground. Looking closer, we 
were delighted to see two Cedar Waxwings 
perched together on a branch in a little space 
clear of foliage. We saw after a moment, 
that they seemed to be engaged in a dance or 
game, and we watched, half doubting our 
eyes. One bird had a tiny flower or very new 
leaf in its bill. The other, standing perhaps 
6 inches away, all at once hopped close, took 
the leaf, and with one hop came back to its 
position. There it stood, straight, its posture 
being perhaps a cue to the other bird, who 
now approached and, to our wonder, received 


were 
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the leaf, gave one hop back and stood erect. 
There was rhythm and precision about the 
little exercise which made it appear a con- 
scious performance on the part of the birds 
and one which they seemed to enjoy greatly. 
We thought we had never seen anything with 
such a pretty grace and delicacy of movement 
and color. They repeated it several times 
and when they flew off at last, we were left 
with a feeling of having been audience to a 
scene in a fairy play. My friend has seen the 
dance once since, in a different place, but the 
birds did not have the leaf on that occasion. 
—Harriet McCoy, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Wrens and Snake 


As we moved into the thickest part of our 
patch of wild currants, a pair of Wrens began 
to scold. Beginning with low, nervousthirps, 
their voices soon rose into loud cries of an- 
For some time we went on with our 
work, paying little heed to their incessant 
scolding. But as their cries grew louder, we 
left our picking to find the nest for whose 
safety they were so greatly alarmed. They 
were flying excitedly about the stump of an 
old tree that stood only a few feet from our 
currant bushes. 

We approached the stump cautiously and 


guish. 


saw the cause of their alarm. A large bull 
snake was curled about the slender tree 
stump, much like the stripes on a barber pole, 
and was slowly making his way to the 
Wren’s nest which was in a Woodpecker’s 
discarded nest near the top of the stump. 
Picking up a stout stick we soon drove the 
snake away and resumed our currant-picking. 
Still the Wrens continued their scolding, 
flitting about the stump, in and out of the 
hole, and reconnoitering the ground about it. 
We had moved farther away when their 
‘cries again became so loud that we hurried 
to the stump, club in hand. We were only 
in time. The snake was again up the stump. 
This time he had moved more rapidly and 
already had his head in the nest. We showed 
no more mercy but killed him at once. We 
felt certain that if left alive he would again 
return to the nest. 
Although we threw his limp body some 
distance away from the nest, the Wrens 
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found it and circled about it coming closer 
and closer until they were quite confident 
their old enemy was harmless. It was fully 
an hour before they were again quiet.— 
LypiA JOANNA SEILER, Halstead, Kans. 


A Warbler Portrait 


Last fall, in West Virginia, I photographed 
an injured Black-throated Blue Warbler with 
results which show the characters of this 
species so well that I hope they warrant pub- 
Deck, 


lication.—RaAymonp_ S. Children’s 


Museum, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LUE WARBLER 


MALE BLACK-THROATED B 


The White-eyed Vireo at Home 


The haunts preferred by this species are 
low, swampy places covered with briars or 
tangled thickets of blackberry vines. I re- 
member well my first experience while in 
search of the home of this little bird. I found 
the location as described above—blackberry 
vines, and lots of them—and entered into 
this bramble-patch in hopes of finding a 
bird-home of some kind, but it was not until 
I emerged from the thorny patch with plenty 
of scratches that I stumbled upon the beauti- 
ful and artistic nest of the White-eyed Vireo. 
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WHITE-EYED VIREO FEEDING YOUNG 
Photographed by Lynwood M. Chace, Swansea, Mass. 


It was suspended from a small bush about 
3 feet from the ground, and consisted of bits 
of green moss, strips of bark, and leaves in- 
geniously woven together. 
eggs. 

About three weeks later we found it oc- 
cupied by four fuzzy little Vireos. 

The photographer now located his camera, 
wishing to secure a picture of the parent bird 
feeding its young. A cord was attached to 
the shutter release and pulled just as one of 
the parents returned with food.—Louts B. 
CHAce, Swansea, Mass. 


It contained no 


A True Wren Story 


No more cheerful bird-song can be heard 
in a garden than that of the little House Wren. 
The ‘blues’ should not long exist in such an 
atmosphere of overflowing joy. Its volume is 
surprisingly out of proportion to the tiny 
throat from which it comes, and its liquid, 
bubbling quality suggests the rippling of a 
brook, or, as Thoreau put it, water gurgling 
from the neck of a bottle. 

One May day a little Wren took possession 
of the Wren-house in the garden, and im- 
mediately began nest-building, though no 
mate had yet appeared. He sang constantly 
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as he worked, and carried into the 
small hole large quantities of straws 
and even some strings and small sticks. 
It was amusing to see him maneuver 
to poke into the hole the end of a long 
twig he carried in his bill. It seemed 
that the box must have been nearly 
full of material, when early one morn- 
ing he was heard singing with such 
extraordinary fervor that the listener 
was drawn to the window. 

There sat another Wren near the 
box, apparently considering the loca- 
tion. The singer seemed to be expatia- 
ting to her on the beauties and advan- 
tages of this wonderful home. He flew 
around her in circles with trembling 
wings, singing constantly, while she 
calmly inspected the premises from 
all sides. She even went inside the 
box and stayed some time, he mean- 
while fidgeting outside, filling the air 
with music, and occasionally peering 
in after her. 

When she appeared again he was nearly 
beside himself with the urgency of his plead- 
ings, but Jenny Wren was not responsive. 
She looked the situation over once more with 
apparent disdain and—off she flew! 

The poor little Wren seemed heart-broken. 
Not a straw or a twig did he hunt that day. 
Dejectedly he hovered in the vicinity of the 
box, sometimes attempting a subdued song. 

But the disappointment did not long crush 
his spirits, and in a few days another lady 
appeared who made a more favorable de- 
cision. His song bubbled out again with 
joyous intensity and he followed wherever 
she went. She pulled out of the box a large 
quantity of the material he had collected, and 
fixed the nest over to her liking. 

Family life progressed harmoniously until 
the first egg hatched. Jenny carried out the 
pieces of shell and flew with them to some 
distance. In a few moments she returned 
carrying the smallest morsel of food. The 
next day the father was missing, and day 
after day passed but he did not return. 

How the little mother worked! From dawn 
until dark she darted in and out of the box 
without a second’s pause, carrying the great- 
est variety of food —spiders, daddy-long- 
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legs, worms, and bugs of all kinds. It was 
surprising when she found time for a bite 
herself. However, she carried her work to a 
successful finish. The first egg hatched June 
Tg and on July 6 four little Wrens, one after 
another, scrambled out of the hole to the top 
of the box. Presently after several feedings, 
they flew off to neighboring bushes with the 
greatest ease as if they had always known 
how. Jenny Wren came back and looked in 
the box once or twice, but for the rest of the 
season the Wren-house was deserted. 

So, whatever the reason for the father’s 
disappearance, the little mother proved quite 
capable of the entire task of raising the 
family, and they were successfully launched 
in the world to seek their own adventures. 
—ETHELWYN W. PARMELEE, Orange, N. J. 


Winning the Chickadee~ 


It requires no effort to win this little 
acrobat in the winter. He feeds daily at my 
food-box and accepts with quick delight 
every bit of nut offered him. But in the 
spring, when he and his mate begin to think 
of rearing a family, they grow coy, their 
visits are less frequent, their meals are dis- 
posed of more hastily, and they seem to have 
pressing business elsewhere. As the season 
progresses, my yard seems to lose its charm 
for them, and just when I want to exhibit 
them as my special friends, and the daintiest 
among all the summer birds they are not to 
be found. 

In 1924, I determined, if possible, to keep 
them in my yard during the summer, but I 
was aware that success depended upon pro- 
viding a nesting-place that they would 
accept, and that, too, in a region where there 
were many discarded Downy Woodpecker 
holes, as well as old knot-holes and half- 
decayed trees in which their tiny bills were 
quite capable of excavating nests for them- 
selves. 

Cutting a chunk of wood about 2 feet long 
out of a half-decayed log, with the bark still 
intact, I made an excavation in one end as 
deep as I could with hammer and chisel— 
about 8 inches. Then, cutting the top slant- 
ing, I covered it with a neat board, and bored 
the entrance high up on the highest side. 
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This block I fastened securely in a large tree 
in my back yard, about 10 feet from the 
ground, and what was my delight to see them 
almost immediately claim this nest as their 
own and begin deepening the excavation. 

I have never known the Chickadees to 
build in houses such as are usually made for 
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THE MALE HAS JUST FED THE FEMALE 
WHO CAME TO THE DOOR OF THE NEST 
TO RECEIVE THE FOOD 


Wrens and Bluebirds where there were plenty 
of dead trees and the winter homes of 
Downies were available for them, although 
they sometimes do so where other nesting- 
places are few. Others may have had differ- 
ent experience with them. 

No matter how deep the excavation one 
makes for them, they always like to do a 
little excavating themselves. In the above 
nest they excavated 4 inches deeper than I 
had chiseled, so that it is important to use a 
piece of wood that they can work with their 
little bills to their hearts’ content. 

They began excavating March 30 and 
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worked steadily until April 9, both male and 
female working vigorously at the task, and 
each time carrying the chips a little distance 
from the nest instead of just scattering them 
at the bottom of the tree like the Downy 
Woodpecker. 

On April 9 they began carrying in nesting 
material. But I should not say “they,” for 
while the male helped in the excavating, the 
female carried in all the nesting material, 
which was principally rabbit hair. Had they 
been working with human psychology in 
their little heads one would be tempted to 
say that the male, having made sure of his 
mate and of her full commitment to the 
family task, fell back on the “big injun” 
attitude and left her to do the work. Al- 
though, in the interest of truth, it ought to 
be said that he was faithful and wholly 
delightful in cheering her on. 

When the eggs were laid, the little pair 
heroically and vigorously attacked English 
Sparrows, Downy Woodpeckers, Nuthatches, 
and even Hairy Woodpeckers, and drove 
them from the tree. 

During the days when the eggs were being 
laid, a favorite position of the female was 
sitting in the door with her head out. By 
April 20 the eggs were evidently all laid, and 
the female began carrying in fluffy material 
to cover them in her absence, as do the Ducks 
and Grebes, doubtless partly for protection 
and also partly for warmth. 

When brooding the eggs began on April 
28th, the little mother was regularly fed by 
the father, she coming to the door to receive 
food most of the time, and usually coming 
promptly at his call. But sometimes she 
would not come and he would enter with the 
food for her. 

May 8 was cold and rainy. The young 
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were evidently being fed. The male, with 
almost dripping body, brought all the food 
to the door of the nest where the mother, dry 
and warm, and not even putting her head 
out, met him to receive it for her young. 
When the young became larger it required 
the sharp eyes of both parents to find food 
enough for them; the young no longer needed 
the close brooding of the mother to keep 
them warm, and male and female did about 
equal work in feeding their brood. So rapidly 
did they work that one often waited with 
food till the other came out before darting in. 
On May 25 the young came off the nest 
and were surprisingly vigorous on the wing. 
On June 4 one of the youngsters came to the 
food-box with the mother, evidently to be 
shown where his food supply for the following 
winter was to be found. On June ro I again 
heard the spring love note, phebe. I wonder 
if it was the male’s suggestion that they raise 
another brood? At any rate I felt that I had 
won them for I had them all the year round. 
—Craic S. Tuoms, Vermillion, S. Dak. 


Migrating Robins 


On Sunday, March 6, 1927, a misty morn- 
ing, calm and warm, hundreds of Robins 
suddenly appeared. Thirty-five were counted 
in one tree, and the neighboring trees were 
equally as full. They remained in the trees, 
not coming down to the ground except a 
scattered few. Most of them stayed all that 
day and a small number did not leave till the 
following evening. All the time, except 
during the night, they kept up a constant 
singing. A tour of the surrounding country 
showed that no Robins were present. As far 
as could be ascertained they congregated only 
in the city.—Mrs. C. I. REED, Dallas, Texas. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


LXI. 


Off-hand, there seems, this season, to be 
little unusual bird movement sufficiently 
widespread for correlation in reports from 
different regions. Early arrival dates in the 
Chicago, Oberlin, and especially Pittsburgh 
and New York regions, seem the result of 
warm weather in March, but the species 
involved are mostly not the same in these 
different areas. We may call attention to 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Oregon 
reports as in general giving data on migration 
up and down the Pacific Coast. This year, 
the north-bound transient Rufous Humming- 
bird reached Los Angeles on February 28, 
Berkeley, Calif., on March 12, and Salem, 
Ore., on March 2r. 


Boston ReEcion.—During the past two 
months we have had extremes of weather. 
For nearly a week in March (11th to rsth 
inclusive) the weather was typical of May, 
with warm southerly winds, the temperature 
rising each afternoon to 60 to 65°. Following 
this period of exceptional warmth there was 
a return to early spring conditions and, es- 
pecially during the first half of April, the 
days were so cold and windy as to be un- 
favorable both to the growth of vegetation 
and to the migration of birds. A prolonged 
drought (there has been practically no rain- 
fall since late in February) dried the ground 
in woods and fields and delayed the develop- 
ment of spring plants. The countryside is 
now in such a parched condition that the 
menace of forest fires is very serious, and the 
state has been obliged to meet the danger 
with extreme legislation, forbidding fishing, 
picnicking, and even leaving the highways in 
county districts. 

The birds began to push up from the South 
during the warm days in March, but they 
did not appear in as large numbers as one 
would expect them to do, considering that 
the warm weather coincided with their 
normal time of entering this region. Each 
species was recorded on an approximate 
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average date, but we noted very few indi- 
vidual birds and no local wave of March 
arrivals. Song Sparrows and Red-winged 
Blackbirds were reported in Lexington on 
March 12; Bluebirds on the rath; Robins 
came about houses on the 18th; and a small 
flight of Fox Sparrows appeared on the roth. 
In the two following weeks there appeared 
to be little activity among the birds and very 
few were seen in the country. Fox Sparrows 
were so uncommon that the assumption that 
the species took an inland route is suggested. 

Yet, even during the cold weather in the 
first half of April, the birds were moving 
northward, although, especially on windy 
days, very inconspicuously. Under the 
shrubs in our gardens, in weedy corners of 
fields, or in a vacant city lot, little flocks of 
Juncos or Tree Sparrows, with sometimes a 
few Savannah Sparrows, could be found in 
the early morning. They stayed over a day 
or two and then moved on to their northern 
breeding-grounds. Just at the end of the 
period there is reported a Chipping Sparrow, 
our most reliable harbinger of spring. 

The winter-spring period closes late on the 
whole, but with promise of bursting spring. 
Although the woods are brown and bare, 
the swamp maples are glowing red; gardens, 
just beginning to show green, shine with 
forsythia. The hylas have not begun their 
sleigh-bell chorus, but some are already 
piping expectantly in the chilly water.— 
WInsor M. Tyter, Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recron.—The end of winter 
was unusually mild. From mid-February to 
March 20 the daily mean temperature 
averaged between 6° and 7° above normal. 


Although r or 2 Red-winged Blackbirds were 


noted earlier than this (beginning February 
12) at Speonk, L. I. (Le Roy Wilcox), the 
first noticeable arrival of vagrant land-birds 
came with the reaction after two or three 
subnormal days, which had been initiated by 
sleet and snow on February 20. On February 
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23, a few Robins appeared at Mastic, L. L., 
also a Red-winged Blackbird (W. IF’. Nichols), 
and Geese were migrating eastward parallel 
with the shore. February 26, a single Robin 
passed through Garden City, L. I., though 
the species was not seen there again until 
March 9, and the first Grackle appeared 
March 1, a little late. Although the first 
stragglers were in about their usual repre- 
sentation with the opening of March, taken 
as a whole, the earliest group of migrants 
were slow in appearing and in small numbers. 
No better explanation for the tardiness of 
the first group comes to mind than some 
effect of the late spring a year ago. Repre- 
sentatives from several species of the second 
group were close on their heels, establishing 
early dates. At Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 
(R. Boulton), a Flicker appeared in song on 
March 9g, was also drumming on March tro, 
and 5 were counted on March rr. In sucha 
locality, where the species is of at least casual 
occurrence in winter, one must scrutinize the 
earliest dates very closely, but there is every 
reason to believe this a valid arrival. Phoebes 
appeared on March 17, a half-dozen Cow- 
birds, a Great Blue Heron, and the Fox 
Sparrow (which should have been present 
earlier) on March 18; a Wilson’s Snipe was 
found on March 20; Louisiana Water- 
thrush, April 9. At Garden City, a Dove 
appeared on March ro, 2 on March 18 (the 
species does not winter locally). One or two 
Flickers were present in song, a Pipit was 
heard flying over, and the first Cowbird re- 
ported (W. F. Nichols) on March 13, whereas 
the first Fox Sparrow was only noted on 
March 21. The Field Sparrow did not winter 
this year, and being due about with Flicker 
and Cowbird, it was hoped that it would 
establish an early arrival date, but the first 
one was noted on March 31, about the usual 
time. A Fish Hawk, flying low into an 
easterly wind on the cool, cloudy morning of 
April 5, was about on time. It seemed to be 
in regular migration, laying its course (which 
would be a little north of east) without land- 
marks, parallel to the south shore of Long 
Island, a few miles distant, which is a main 
migration highway. 
_ Notable dates for the Bronx section 
(Bronx County Bird Club) are Pied-billed 
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Grebe, 2, March 18; Bittern (Van Cort- 
landt Park), April 2; Mourning Dove, first 
transients March 12; Phcebe, March 12; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, March 20. From the same 
source, outside the Bronx, we have Florida 
Gallinule, April 2, Dyker Heights, Brooklyn 
(J. Hickey); Snow Bunting, April 3, Long 
Beach, L. I. (late). 

Miscellaneous dates are: Mourning Dove, 
2, March 20, Oceanside, L. I. (Carlos Avery); 
2 Pine Warblers, March 26, Mastic, L. I. 
(J. T. Nichols); Louisiana Water-thrush, 
April 9, Smithtown Br., L.1..(L. W. Turrell), 
a Mockingbird, March 11, Towhee heard; 
April 8, St: Nicholas Park, New York City 
(Watson). Four Towhees noted as present 
at Milltown, N. J., since early March (P. L. 
Collins) were possibly wintering. The ap- 
pearance of 2 American Coot at Mastic on 
April 1 is worth noting, as few spring arrival 
dates for this species are to hand. 

The delayed early migrants and early van 
of the second group is paralleled by the 
blooming of white or silver maple at Garden 
City on March rr (late), elm and Cornus mas 
on March 20 (early). The second group, 
however, as a whole, was in no wise early, its 
advance seemingly checked and held back by 
cool weather with little sun in late March 
and early April, mean daily temperatures 
averaging somewhat more than 2° below 
normal until April rz. April 12 and 13, 
comparatively warm days, brought a wave of 
April birds on the 13th—Sapsuckers, Pheebes, 
Chipping Sparrows, Hermit Thrushes, Yel- 
low Palm Warblers, etc. 

The writer’s window in the American 
Museum of Natural History looks out across 
Central Park, New York City. In the late 
winter and early spring a number of Gulls 
were to be seen here, particularly about the 
two lower reservoirs. Ordinarily, only the 
Herring Gull occurs in Central Park, so that 
what seemed to be a ‘white-winged’ bird 
toward evening on March 7 called for inves- 
tigation. March 8, F. E. Watson found a 
white-plumaged Iceland Gull among the 
Herrings. March 9, this bird could not be 
found, but a fully adult Kumlien’s Gull was 
present (Watson and Nichols), and a little 
later the same day neither of the above 
could be found but there was an adult Great 
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Black-backed Gull (Boulton), a species un- 
usually numerous in the New York Region 
the present season, but with very few known 
occurrences in the Park altogether. A few 
days later (March 24) L. Griscom observed 
a second-year Glaucous Gull on the Central 
Park lake, and it is quite clear that in early 
March the large Gulls were in migration and 
those in the park represented a changing per- 
sonnel from day to day. 

Latest stragglers from the Snowy Owl in- 
vasion are one at Orient, L. I., March 12 
(R. Latham), and in the vicinity of Pelham, 
Bronx section, April 5 (Kuerzi). April dates 
were obtained for the Northern Shrike at 
various points—April 10, still 2 birds present 
in the Bronx, from an hiatus through most of 
March, very likely transients (Bronx County 
Bird Club), 1 at Mastic, L. I. (J. T. Nichols); 
April 3, Milltown, N. J. (P. L. Collins); 
April 13, t in Central Park (Griscom).— 
J. T. Nicuots, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA ReEcion.—The prevailing 
winds for this season have been from the east. 
They have brought the usual cold, penetra- 
ting, disagreeable weather. A terrific north- 
east storm lashed the New Jersey coast Feb- 
ruary 20 and 21, causing much damage. 
About ten days of spring-like weather during 
mid-March started buds, but further develop- 
ment has been almost halted by continuous 
cold since then. 

The outstanding feature of the season was 
the campaign staged by gunners and farmers 
of Salem County, N. J., against a famous 
crow-roost at Yorktown in that county. 
Four ‘shoots’ were held during late February 
and early March, and a total of from 6,000 to 
10,000 Crows are said to have been killed. 

A first-hand account of the last ‘shoot’ was 
obtained from a gunner who took part. 
About 250 men gathered late in the after- 
noon at a place appointed near the roost. 
The Crows were allowed to get nicely settled 
for the night. Shortly after dark, the Crow- 
shooters formed a long line parallel with the 
woods. At a given signal, they marched 
through, raking the defenseless Crows from 
the limbs. Many were killed and many more 
were wounded. The Crows were so confused 
that some flew directly against the gunners. 
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Naturally, such wanton killing was con- 
demned by all right-thinking people. Local 
papers gave the ‘shoots’ wide publicity. The 
Evening Courier, Camden, N. J., opened its 
columns to the free discussion of the Crow 
question. It is gratifying to state that 80 
per cent of the letters defended the Crow, 
and among the defenders were farmers and 
sportsmen. Protests were lodged with the 
New Jersey Game Commission. It now re- 
mains to be seen if such cruel methods of 
extermination shall be permitted in the future. 

From 40,000 to 200,000 Crows were re- 
ported to resort to this roost. As a matter of 
curiosity, Messrs. Ross and Gillespie, along 
with the writer, made a trip to the roost and 
carefully estimated the Crows by counts to 
be from 15,000 to 20,000. This count was 
made on March 6 after the last ‘shoot.’ 

This is, we believe, the last big crow-roost 
in southern New Jersey. The famous Mer- 
chantville roost has been greatly reduced 
(probably 80 per cent) by shooting. Mr. 
Pumyea states that the well-known Mt. Holly 
roost, after several seasons of shooting, is 
greatly reduced and has now moved over to 
the neighborhood of Vincentown, N. J. 
Destruction of these old historical roosts is 
greatly deplored by local bird students who 
have in the past found them to be of great 
ornithological interest. 

A white Red-tailed Hawk was examined 
at Mullica Hill, N. J., March 6. The eyes 
of this Hawk were normal, but a dark feather 
appeared here and there. The Hawk with 
a steel trap fast to its foot, was found by a 
citizen of Mullica Hill. 

No less than nine Woodcock reports from 
scattered local spots have come to our at- 
tention. Mr. Culver, Addingham, Pa., 
April 8, flushed one almost at his back door, 
a rather late date for a migrant and, perhaps, 
would indicate a wandering, unattached bird. 
Messrs. Yoder and Livingston found 4 Wood- 
cock at Cape May on March 27. The writer 
found a nest containing egg-shells April 3 at 
Haddonfield, N. J. 

Migrant Ring-billed Gulls appeared most 
numerous at Philadelphia, Pa., March 12. 
Twenty were noted at the Ferries. A letter 
from Mr. Urner records the following at 
Barnegat Bay, March 5 and 6: Pintail, 50; 
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Widgeon, 15; Redhead, 10; Canvasback, 6; 
Bufflehead, 4; Canada Geese, 3,000; Brant, 
9,000. Less evidence of migration than on 
February 12. 

On March 19 and 20, Messrs. Baker, 
Eaton, Urner, and Dr. Janvrin covered the 
region from Manasquan River to Beach 
Haven, while Mr. Rogers, with several 
Princeton students, worked Island Beach. 
The total list for both groups was 80 species. 
The first-mentioned group saw 3 Wood Ducks 
at Manasquan River, 5 Piping Plover, 5 
Rough-legged Hawks, 1 Bald Eagle, and 4 
Northern Shrikes (?) near Beach Haven. 
The last-named group found a Green-winged 
Teal, Pigeon Hawk, Osprey (early date), 
and 2 Mockingbirds. 

Mr. Yoder reports a Bald Eagle and 2 
Shoveler Ducks at Delaware City, Del., 
April ro. 

Some of the late March and early April 
migrants were recorded as follows: Phoebe, 
March 21; Chipping Sparrow and Pine 
Warbler, April 3; Purple Martin and Barn 
Swallow, April ro, at Collingswood, N. J.— 
JULIAN K. Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 

CORRECTION.—Dr. Janvrin states that 
the “Briinnich’s Murre,” reported on Janu- 
ary 2 (March-April Brrp-LorE, p. 125) 
should read “Razor-billed Auk.”—Ep. 


PirrsBuRGH REGION.—Except for a week 
or so of heavy snows that piled up a good 
foot on the level the latter part of February, 
the early spring that was in prospect has 
materialized. The entire month of March 
was mild and thus far, in April, the district, 
except for the mountain portion at the east, 
has experienced warm weather with many 
showers. On the whole, the season seems to 
be about a week or so ahead of the average 
year. Spring flowers are in evidence through- 
out the woodlands. The snow trillium has 
blossomed and gone; the red came the second 
week in April. Hepatica is out in abundance 
on secluded woodland slopes. Spring Beauty, 
toothwort, Dutchman’s breeches, arbutus, 
early buttercup, early saxifrage, pussy-toes, 
violets, shad-bush, spice-bush, bluets, and 
rue anemone are in blossom. In many loca- 
tions the farmers have their spring plowing 
well under way. Cherry and other fruit trees 
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are in bloom. In the mountain region, 3 to 
6 inches of snow still on the ground was re- 
ported on April ro. 

Bob-white seems to have come through the 
winter well. A good bit of public interest in 
feeding them during the winter season has 
been aroused by editorials in the local news- 
papers, particularly at the time of the heavy 
snows in February. No large numbers have 
been recorded in any one locality, but most 
of the lists that have come in contain some 
of them. Ona trip, last week, into western 
Allegheny County and Beaver County they 
were seen at four different localities and 
heard almost everywhere on a ro-mile walk. 

The scarcity of the Turkey Vulture in the 
region is generally recognized. The Raccoon 
Creek valley, however, in its wilder parts 
still has a few of them. Two or three sailing 
along in characteristic, effortless flight were 
observed by the writer on Easter Sunday. 
Conversation with a farmer developed that 
their presence in the sky has been of daily 
occurrence throughout the spring. 

The roll-call record of the local Audubon 
Society contains the following for the present 
period: Red-tailed Hawk, February 20; 
Prairie Horned Lark, Bronzed Grackle, 
March 6; Meadowlark, March 11; Mourning 
Dove, Sparrow Hawk, Red-winged Black- 
bird, Rusty Blackbird, Purple Finch, March 
13; Phoebe, March 20; Vesper Sparrow, 
American Scaup Duck, March 20; Fox Spar- 
row, March 27; Cowbird, April 2; Belted 
Kingfisher, Great Blue Heron, Hermit 
Thrush, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, April 3; 
Woodcock, April 6; Chipping Sparrow, April 
me 

From the South Hills region of Pittsburgh, 
William C. Grimm records the American 
Woodcock at Slack Hollow, within the 
Pittsburgh city limits. On March 31, he 
flushed two birds which were concealed on a 
bush-covered hillside, and he saw a single 
individual on April 4 and 6. He comments 
that these birds are probably only of acci- 
dental occurrence as R. G. Husted says that 
as early as thirty years ago there has been 
no record of the Woodcock in that locality. 
This species, at one time abundant in Alle- 
gheny County, has all but disappeared. Last 
season, no record came to the writer’s notice. 
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It is hoped that it is coming back into its 
former home. The record from the South 
Hills, coupled with one from near Gibsonia, 
on April 15, seen by Carl Auerswald and 
George Thorpe, seems to indicate that this 
may be taking place. 

Mr. Grimm and Mr. Husted record arrivals 
of migrants in their region as follows: Robin, 
Mourning Dove, March 10; Meadowlark, 
Towhee, March 12; Phoebe, March 13; 
Bronzed Grackle, Field Sparrow, Fox Spar- 
row, Golden-crowned Kinglet, March 17; 
Flicker, March 25; American Woodcock, 
March 31; Hermit Thrush, April 2; Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, Cowbird, April 6; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, April 8; Brown Thrasher, 
April to. These dates are generally about 
one week earlier than the dates recorded by 
these observers in 1926 (Brrp-Lorg, p. 207). 
The usual permanent residents are Common 
and well in evidence. They report Starlings 
seen in a small flock at Slack Hollow on 
April 4 and again on April ro. 

Ansel B. Miller, of Springs, Pa., in Somer- 
set County, reports, on April ro, that cold 
winter weather still prevails. Late February 
and early March had cold weather with con- 
siderable snow. Mid-March was abnormally 
warm with much rain. Cold, freezing weather 
returned March 22 and has continued since. 
Purple Finches, Pine Siskins, and Song 
Sparrows wintered there, the latter as scat- 
tered individuals, with their number gradu- 
ally increasing. Tree Sparrows and Purple 
Finches are still present in large numbers, 
much later than usual. His arrival dates are 
as follows: Bluebird, Robin, February 16; 
Killdeer, March 7; Meadowlark, March 11; 
Red-winged Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, 
March 15; Phoebe, March 16; Field Sparrow, 
March 17; Flicker, Vesper Sparrow, March 
19; Towhee, March 20; Chipping Sparrow, 
March 31; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, April 
9. He comments that his March arrival dates 
this year run about four to ten days earlier 
than average for his section. 

On April 9 and ro, C. H. Manley made a 
trip east over the mountains by automobile, 
and encountered deep snows and heavy fogs. 
At Schellsburg, he saw Purple Martins in a 
Martin-house that had actually one-half inch 
of snow on its roof. Six Turkey Vultures 
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were seen at Cumberland. Other species 
included in his list for the trip are: Rusty 
Blackbird, flock of 25; Starling; Tree Spar- 
row; Savannah Sparrow, one individual (a 
rarity in this region, but I think there may 
be no doubt as to the correctness of this 
record); Vesper Sparrow; Slate-colored Junco; 
Mourning Dove, 25; Red-tailed 
Hawk; Killdeer. 

Jesse L, Jones and H. H. Elliott, on April 
13, visited four reservoirs in Allegheny 
County. They report on all the locations 
visited Horned Grebe in count from tro to 
36; Bufflehead, 2 to 4, male and female; 
American Scaup, 1 to 26, male and female; 
Holbeell’s Grebe and Black Duck on one 
reservoir only. 

Of migrants passing through, the Prairie 
Horned Lark, Hermit Thrush, Purple Finch, 
and Rusty Blackbird have been seen in small 
numbers and on only a few occasions. Except 
for the Purple Finch, one record only, these 
species have been seen twice during March 
and April to date. Records of these varieties 
are to be expected but are uncommon. 

Field Sparrows and Meadowlarks appear 
to be more abundant than usual. In open 
country, on bright, warm days, their songs 
are the outstanding notes in the chorus of 
birds. They are heard everywhere, along 
country roads, in open fields and waste lands 
that are covered with scraggly bushes and 
blackberries. In wooded regions, their song 
gives way to that of the Towhee who calls 
cheerily, rain or shine, from the underbrush. 
—SIpNEY K. Eastwoon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wasuincton (D. C.) Recron.—During 
February and March, 1927, the weather in 
the Washington region was moderately cool, 
with no very cold and very few warm days. 
This, doubtless, had more or less influence on 
the singing birds, for such species as the Song 
Sparrow, Cardinal, Carolina Wren, and 
Meadowlark were to be heard all through 
these months, the Fox Sparrow during most 
of February and all of March, and rather 
more frequently than is usual here with this 
species. 

The beginnings of the spring northward 
movement of birds was also rather early. 
The Fox Sparrow was noted on February 12 
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by W. H. Ball, at Dyke, Va., which is early 
for its spring appearance, although it occa- 
sionally winters in this region. The Rough- 
winged Swallow was reported by the same 
observers from Arlington, Va., on March 30, 
although it is not due in this region until 
about April ro, and its very earliest previous 
record is March 27, 1912. The Yellow- 
throated Warbler, seen at Dyke, Va., by 
Miss Katharine H. Stuart, on March 30, is 
several days ahead of its hitherto earliest 
spring appearance of April 5, 1910. Like- 
wise, the Bonaparte’s Gull, seen by the writer 
on the Potomac River below Washington on 
February 23, is, except for a record in Jan- 
uary many years ago, far in advance of its 
otherwise previously earliest spring record 
of March 25, 1881. A Coot was seen on the 
Potomac River near Quantico, on February 
23, which is also earlier than the species has 
ever been seen in this vicinity, as the pre- 
viously earliest record is March 8, 1926. 

In addition to the Snowy Owl, the occur- 
rence of which in the Washington region has 
already been chronicled in our previous 
‘Season’ articles, this region was visited by a 
few very rare northern birds during the period 
covered by the present report. A single Snow 
Bunting was seen on February 12 near New 
Alexandria, Va., by W. H. Ball. It was ina 
mixed flock of Tree Sparrows and Juncos. 
There are only a comparatively few records 
of the occurrence of this species in the vicinity 
of Washington. The writers saw an American 
Goshawk flying over the Potomac River at 
Craney Island, below Washington, on Feb- 
ruary 3. This species, likewise, but rarely 
visits Washington, and so far as we are aware, 
the last record previous to this year was 
December 20, 1917. Another bird that is of 
rare occurrence here, though more frequent 
than the two previously mentioned, is the 
Old Squaw. This has been seen several times 
during the past winter, and it was noticed 
at Craney Island also on March 16, and at 
Alexandria, Va., on March 30. 

To the ornithologists about Washington 
in the winter the Potomac River is, of course, 
the most interesting place, since the great 
flocks of Ducks and the other water-birds 
that frequent it are the most attractive 
pecies for study during this season. Both 
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the Ring-billed Gull and the American Her- 
ring Gull were abundant during February 
and March, and both of these showed a 
marked increase in numbers during the 
latter month. 

The water-fowl, however, held the center 
of interest. Ducks, as a whole were less 
numerous than during the same months of 
last year, and, as usual, there was consider- 
able fluctuation in their numbers from week 
to week. The largest flock observed was seen 
on the Potomac River on February 23, and 
was composed of 20,000 Canvasbacks. 
Earlier in the season the Ducks frequented 
chiefly the region down the river below 
Mount Vernon, at least all the way to Wide- 
water, Va.; but during the months of Feb- 
ruary and March they moved up toward 
Washington, until at the end of the latter 
month they were concentrated between this 
city and Mount Vernon. 

The most abundant species, as usual, were 
the Canvasback, Lesser Scaup, Greater 
Scaup, and Black Duck. The last included 
both the red-legged and brown-legged sub- 
species. Next in numbers, but very much 
less numerous, were the Mallard, American 
Pintail, American Merganser, and Ruddy 
Duck. Other spécies reported during these 
two months were the Red-head, American 
Golden-eye, Gadwall, Baldpate, and Old 
Squaw. 

The Whistling Swan remained on the river 
during these months, chiefly between Wide- 
water and Occoquan Bay, and were seen as 
late as March 16. A flock of 57, probably 
a transient company, however, was noted on 
March 29 near Potomac Park, along the 
Potomac River at Washington, by S. F. 
Blake. 

A few Canada Geese, probably not more 
than a hundred or two, remained along the 
river until March 21 when these winter resi- 
dents were last seen—Harry C. OBER- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGIoN.—In spite 
of a cold spell early in March, the present 
period has averaged far above normal in 
temperature. Excessive rainfall in the first 
half of the period was followed by an un- 
usually dry second half, and a long succession 
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of clear mornings has allowed migrants from 
across the Gulf to pass inland without stop- 
ping. In consequence, a number of tran- 
sients that usually occur here in spring have 
been rare or absent, and the migration, as a 
whole, has been disappointing thus far. 

The weather of this region could hardly 
affect the date of arrival of migrants from 
Yucatan, since they leave a tropical climate 
on a schedule dictated by instinct and take 
their chance with the weather encountered 
on this shore of the Gulf. However, the un- 
usually early spring in the southern United 
States undoubtedly affected the movements 
of residents of our southern coasts. A number 
of species appeared here far earlier than ever 
before recorded, and it is significant to note 
that all but two in the following list are 
known to winter in peninsular Florida or 
southern Texas, or both. On February 20, 
Miss Nell Burrow reported a Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird in her garden in the city, and 
another was seen by the writer on March 6— 
both dates being far in advance of the earliest 
records of other years. Other unprecedent- 
edly early arrivals are: Little Blue Heron, 
February 20; Chimney Swift, March 19; 
Prothonotary Warbler, March 22; American 
Egret, Dowitcher, Semipalmated Plover, and 
Wilson’s Plover, March 27; and Cabot’s 
Tern, April 3. 

Other arrivals, about normal, are: Purple 
Martin, first seen on February 20; Fish 
Hawk, February 24; Lesser Yellowlegs, 
March 6 (early); Parula Warbler, March 13; 
Yellow-throated Warbler, March 16; Green 
Heron, Sora, and White-eyed Vireo, March 
20; Solitary Sandpiper, March 23; Pectoral 
Sandpiper, March 24; Black and White 
Warbler, March 25; Kingbird and Red-eyed 
Vireo, March 27; Louisiana Heron and 
Yellow-throated Vireo, March 29; Orchard 
Oriole, March 31; Hooded Warbler, April 3; 
Chuck-will’s-widow, April 5; Crested Fly- 
catcher, April 6; Summer Tanager, April 7; 
and Nighthawk, April 9 (very early). 

To the confusion of the observer who would 
venture generalities, this mildest of all 
springs witnessed the latest known sojourn 
of several species. An adult male Golden-eye, 
an uncommon species here, even in severe 
winters, was seen as late as February 27. 
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The Blue-headed Vireo, another uncommon 
winter visitant, was seen regularly up to 
March 20. A pair of Black Ducks, one of 
which was crippled while the other could 
fly freely, was seen on April ro. Other de- 
parture dates, about normal or a little earlier 
than normal, are: Phcebe, Orange-crowned 
Warbler, and Golden-crowned Kinglet, last 
seen on March 6; Marsh Hawk, Vesper 
Sparrow, and Robin, March 13; Song Spar- 
row and Hermit Thrush, March 20; Horned 
Grebe, March 23; Palm Warbler, March 27; 
and Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, March 20. 
Other species, which usually depart before 
the end of this period but bid fair this season 
to carry over into my next report, are: Loon, 
Wilson’s Snipe, Killdeer, Swamp Sparrow, 
Titlark, and House Wren. 

Whip-poor-will and Slate-colored Junco, 
two species rare in this region, were seen on 
February 20. The Piping Plover, never 
before noted here in spring, was seen on Feb- 
ruary 27, March 27, and April 10. The two 
Plovers seen on April ro clearly showed the 
complete collar, a color variation that was 
at one time separated under the trinomial 
designation circumcincta. Other items of 
interest are the abundance of the White- 
eyed Vireo on March 28, probably the result 
of a heavy migration the night before, and 
the appearance, on April 7, of a few Myrtle 
Warblers in high plumage and in full song, 
almost certainly an influx of migrants from 
across the Gulf since the local winter birds 
had not at that time changed noticeably 
from their winter plumage. 

A number of winter visitants, usually 
common at least locally, have been rare this 
season. They include: White-throated Spar- 
row, House Wren, Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
Hermit Thrush, and Robin. The only King- 
lets seen at all this winter appeared on 
March 6, and Robins occurred singly or in 
very small companies until nearly the end of 
their stay. The Cedar Waxwing, usually 
common, and the Brown Creeper, uncommon 
but regular, have not been noted at all this 
winter. 

Very few nests have come under observa- 
tion so far. A Fish Hawk was seen carrying 
lining material for a nest on March 15; a 
Tufted Titmouse was apparently completing 
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a nest on March 20 (earliest ever recorded); 
one pair of Mockingbirds hatched a brood 
of three young on March 20, and another 
pair had young not more than two or three 
days old on April 15, both dates being far 
in advance of any previous record. A visit 
to the Little Blue Heron colony on March 28 
showed almost the whole population present 
about a week earlier than usual. Several 
birds were seen carrying nesting material and, 
although the nests could not be seen in the 
dense growth, many pairs certainly had 
eggs, as evidenced by the persistence with 
which the birds returned to the spot from 
which they were repeatedly disturbed. The 
number of birds present was estimated at 
about 150, of which only one was in immature 
plumage. Another visit on April 7 showed 
fully 200 birds present, of which about 12 
were white. 

The spring chorus seems to lack the volume 
usually noted at this time of year, although 
practically all of the species that sing regular- 
ly in this region are now in song. Many mi- 
grants are in full song when they arrive, and 
some of the winter visitants, notably White- 
throated Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler, House 
Wren, and Ruby-crowned Kinglet, sing 
regularly before they depart. A strange 
song, heard on March 13, was traced to the 
Blue-headed Vireo; another, on February 20, 
was probably that of the Robin, but, strange 
as it may seem to a northern observer, I am 
not familiar with the song of the Robin and 
therefore cannot be certain——Francis M. 
Weston, U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. 


OBERLIN (On10) ReEGIoN.—During the 
last half of February, the weather was cold 
and cloudy, and there was some snow. On 
the 22d, 23d, and 24th, however, it was 
warmer and more spring-like. March, on the 
whole, was fairly warm, with some clear days, 
although for periods of a few days at a time, 
the weather turned cold. April has been 
mostly clear but quite cool. 

Records are available for the season from 
the vicinity of Toledo (Louis W. Campbell), 
Wooster (James Stevenson and Roland 
Williams), and Oberlin (R. L. Baird, M. L. 
Grant, H. C. Jones, L. Jones, the writer, and 
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others). Oberlin is about ro miles south of 
Lake Erie in the central northern part of the 
state. Wooster lies about 40 miles scuth- 
east of Oberlin, while Toledo lies about 
75 miles to the northwest and nearer the lake 
than Oberlin. Observations in each locality 
were carried on over a territory several miles 
in diameter. At Toledo and Oberlin, water- 
bird records were obtained from both the 
lake and inland ponds and marshes, but at 
Wooster they were obtained from the ponds 
and marshes only. 

As reported in the last issue, a movement 
of spring migrants was noted in the vicinity 
of Oberlin. between February 4 and 8. This 
included the usual first migrants, although 
the Killdeer, which is ordinarily one of the 
very first, was not found until the 16th. At 
Wooster, the movement was not conspicu- 
ous because these early migrants, with the 
probable exception of the Canada Goose, 
winter there in large numbers. The Killdeer 
was first noted there on the r5th. At Toledo, 
these species did not make their appearance 
until the 19th and 22d, when, besides the 
Robin, Bluebird, and Meadowlark, Red- 
heads and Scaup Ducks were also noted. 
Likewise, the Killdeer was not found until 
March 2. 

The Bronzed Grackle advanced into 
northern Ohio in a regular and rapid manner. 
It was found at both Wooster and Oberlin 
first on March 5, and at Toledo on the 6th. 
The Towhee is, apparently, another species 
that moved north over a broad front since it 
was reported from both Toledo and Oberlin 
on the same day, March 12. The Phoebe was 
found at Toledo on the rath, which is three 
days before it was noted at Oberlin and five 
days at Wooster. 

The first water-birds were found along the 
lake north of Oberlin on March 13, although 
the Lesser Scaup was noted on the 12th. 
These included the Black Duck, Baldpate, 
Merganser, Pintail, Mallard, Green-winged 
Teal, Shoveller, Hooded Merganser, Ruddy 
Duck, and Coot. The median first date for 
the Coot to arrive in the region is March 31, 
and the earliest record is March 9. It was 
first noted at Wooster and Toledo on the 
19th. The record of the Ruddy Duck is in 
advance of the previous earliest date of 
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March 26. The median date fer its arrival is 
April 14. The species was not noted at 
Toledo until April 9. The Green-winged 
Teal was noted at Wooster on the 13th, as at 
Oberlin. The Pied-billed Grebe was found 
at both Wooster and Oberlin on the 17th 
but not at Toledo until April 2. The Fox 
Sparrow, first noted at Oberlin on March 14, 
was found next at Toledo on the 2oth and 
at Wooster on the 26th. 

A large number of Whistling Swans have 
been found at the lake near Toledo this 
spring. They were first reported on March 
9. On the roth, about 1,200 were found at 
Toledo Beach, and on the 20th, rs5o0 at 
Monroe Beach. By April 2 the number at 
Toledo Beach had decreased to about 500. 

The Bittern was found at Oberlin on the 
25th, which is six days after it was noted at 
Wooster. The Loon was noted at Oberlin 
on the 26th, and at Toledo on April 2. The 
Bufflehead appeared at Wooster on March 
26, at Oberlin on the 29th, and at Toledo on 
April 9. The Horned Grebe was found at 
Oberlin on April 4, but not until the oth at 
Wooster. The Turkey Vulture was well 
represented in the Oberlin region on March 
25, but was not noted at Toledo until April 
6, and not at Wooster until April 9. 

A flock of 50 Pipits was found at Toledo 
on April 9, but has not been noted in the 
other regions. Tree Swallows were common 
at Wooster on March 26, which is very early. 
The Barn Swallow was found on April 9. 
None of the Swallows, except the Purple 
Martin, have as yet been reported at Toledo 
or Oberlin. Another unusually early record 
for the Wooster vicinity is that of a Virginia 
Rail found April 9. At Oberlin, the last new 
migrants recorded for the season are the 
Upland Plover and the Myrtle Warbler, 
both seen on April 12. 

A comparison of the migration records for 
these three localities shows a few things that 
are of interest. Dates of arrival for nearly 
all species are decidedly later for the Toledo 
region than for either Oberlin or Wooster. 
Not considering the early water-bird records, 
the average difference between the arrival 
dates at Toledo and Oberlin is six days; be- 
tween Wooster and Oberlin there is much 
less difference. Using only the records of the 
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conspicuous species as above, which are more 
apt to be noted as soon as they arrive, there 
is evident a slight tendency for the records 
at Wooster to be earlier than at Oberlin, 
but the difference is so small as to be prac- 
tically negligible for this last season.—S. 
CHARLES KENDEIGH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CuicAco Recton.—The mild weather ex- 
perienced during the first half of February 
was followed by a cool spell lasting until the 
22d. March and the first part of April were, 
perhaps, a little warmer than usual. Several 
species of butterflies were noted during 
March, as well as a few garter snakes. 
Spring ‘peepers’ began singing March 11. 

The Killdeer was early this year, first being 
seen on February 16. A Meadowlark was 
heard February 20 at Thatcher’s Woods 
(J. S. White), and on February 23 several 
Robins made their appearance at Evanston. 
Redwings and Bluebirds had become quite 
common by the last of the month. 

Most of the Ducks returned at about their 
usual time, though a few species, notably 
Blue-winged Teal, were very early. This 
bird was seen March 6 by Mr. Grasett. The 
Green-wing, which is of uncommon occur- 
rence here, and the Shoveller returned on the 
15th. Scaups were not seen until March 6, 
which is rather late. Though most of the 
water-fowl are here in good numbers, Red- 
heads and Canvasbacks have been very 
scarce. The former was seen March 9 
(Mrs. Coffin) and the latter on the roth. 

The only shore-bird which is commonly 
seen as yet is the Jack Snipe, which appeared 
on April 9. Woodcock returned on March 15 
(Mrs. Baldwin and Mr. Weber) and are ap- 
parently breeding now. Mr. Grasett saw a 
flock of Yellow-legs on April 12. Soras were 
found on April 6 (early) and a Virginia Rail 
April 15. Coots are aS numerous as ever, 
they were first seen March 18. 

A number of land-birds returned during 
the first of March. Fox and Field Sparrows 
were seen on the rrth (F. Davis and F. 
Grasett), as well as a few Grackles. On the 
13th, White-throats and Rusty Blackbirds 
were found at several places. A single 
Hermit Thrush was seen March 22, and a 
Henslow’s Sparrow on the 26th. Mrs. 
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Baldwin found a Mourning Dove on the oth. 
Mr. Gault reports a Flicker on March 8 and 
a Kingfisher March 31, both a trifle early. 

April 2 found Martins here (B. T. Gault); 
the 4th, Ruby-crowned Kinglet and Sap- 
sucker (F. Grassett); the sth, Cedar-birds 
and Towhees; the 6th, a Catbird (early); and 
the 8th, Loon, Chipping Sparrow, and 
Myrtle Warbler. On the 15th, a few Tree 
Swallows and Water-Thrushes were seen, 

Some uncommon species reported are: 
Snowy Owl, March 3 (E. S. Burge); Migrant 
Shrike, March 25-April 2 (F. G. Grasett); 
White-fronted Goose, April 4 (P. Brodkorb); 
Carolina Wren, April 2 (F. Davis); Bewick’s 
Wren, April 8 and 14 (W. I. Lyons and F. 
Davis); Montana and Shufeldt’s Juncos, 
several records (P. Brodkorb). The Snowy 
Owl was the only one reported since January. 
—PIeERcE Bropkors, Evanston, Ill. 


Minnesota Recron.—The cold weather 
of mid-February continued through the third 
week with 10° below at Minneapolis and 22° 
below at Hibbing up on the Iron Range on 
the 18th. Since that time there has been no 
sub-zero weather anywhere in the state. 
While there were a few below-freezing days in 
the southern part of the state during late 
February and early March, noon tempera- 
tures were usually above freezing and by the 
middle of March the snow and ice had largely 
disappeared south of the big timber area. 
On March 9 the temperature rose to 53° 
at Minneapolis and on the 15th to 68°, the 
highest on record for the first half of March. 
There have been many cloudy days, frequent 
rains, and wet snows, amounting to 3-6 
inches all over southern Minnesota on March 
20. The lakes and streams have risen to a 
considerable extent, and for the first time in 
five years the Mississippi and Minnesota 
rivers reached almost flood proportions 
during the third week of March. The ice 
went out at Red Wing on March 18, earlier 
than for many years. By the middle of March 
the winter ice and snow were about all gone 
at Minneapolis except in the larger lakes 
which, however, were widely open around 
the shores. Lake Minnetonka was finally 
clear of ice on April 12, a colder spell of 
weather around April 1 having checked for 
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a time the earlier rapid advance of spring 
conditions. Lake Superior was practically 
clear of ice by the middle of April, and regular 
navigation opened on the 14th, though in the 
forested region westward deep snow and ice- 
bound waters still prevailed. 

Of the winter visitant birds, Bohemian 
Waxwings, which have been present this 
year in unusual numbers throughout the 
state, remained at Minneapolis as late as 
April 11, and a few were still lingering at 
Owatonna in company with Cedar Waxwings 
until the middle of the month (Miss Drum). 
The bulk, however, left apparently about 
the first of the month. The most southern 
locality reported for Evening Grosbeaks was 
Marine on February 18 (Dunn). They have 
not visited the “Twin Cities.”” Snow Bunt- 
ings were last seen at Minneapolis on March 
15; Lapland Longspurs, March 12; a North- 
ern Shrike, March 27;asingle White-winged 
Crossbill, April 1. 

The following spring bird record is for the 
vicinity of the ‘“Twin Cities” and has been 
compiled from notes kindly furnished by 
Mrs. F. S. Davidson, E. D. Swedenborg, 
W. J. Breckenridge, Mrs. F. W. Commons 
and Gustav Swanson, of Minneapolis, and 
A. C. Rosenwinkel, of St. Paul. 

February 22, Horned Larks and Crows 
very numerous; a stray Red-tailed Hawk 
(Swanson), next March 12. 26th, Sparrow 
Hawk (Davidson). 

March 4, Migrating Red-winged Black- 
birds. 5th, Robin, Lesser Scaup Duck. 6th, 
Herring Gull, American Merganser, Marsh 
Hawk, Western Meadowlark, Bluebird. 7th, 
Killdeer, female Sparrow Hawk at nesting- 
place, Robins migrating. 1oth, Tree Spar- 
rows migrating, a stray Flicker. 12th, a flock 
of Canada Geese, a large movement of Blue- 
birds (“‘saw roo in two hours at Ft. Snelling” 
—Swedenborg). 13th, Song Sparrow; first 
migrating wave of Juncos at Commons’ 
Banding Station at Lake Minnetonka. 14th, 
Mallards and Black Ducks. Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, became common April 5. 16th, 
Eastern Meadowlark, Grackle, Ring-necked 
Duck. 17th, Rusty Blackbird. 18th, Fox 
Sparrow. 20th, Sharp-shinned Hawk. 234, 
Whistling Swan. 24th, Ring-billed Gull; 
Fox Sparrows very numerous. 27th, Wood- 
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cock, Phebe, Migrant Shrike. 28th, Bald- 
pate, Canvasback, Coot, Great Blue Heron; 
Bluebird building. 29th, Downy Wood- 
pecker excavating nesting-hole. 30th, Loon 
(a few days later they were unusually num- 
erous in the Park lakes—Mrs. Davidson), 
Buffle-head Duck, Hermit Thrush. A very 
large flight, “thousands,” of Red-winged 
Blackbirds passed over the southern part of 
Minneapolis in the early morning (Frank 
Warren). 31st, Cooper’s Hawk, Kingfisher. 

April 1, Mourning Dove. 2d, Pied-billed 
Grebe, Flickers, Brewer’s Blackbird, a mi- 
gration of Brown Creepers. 3d, Blue-winged 
Teal, Shoveler, Pintail, Redhead, Bittern, 
Cowbird. sth, Sapsucker, Martin, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet. 6th, Juncos going through 
by thousands (Swedenborg). 7th, Wilson’s 
Snipe (soaring flight every evening after 
April 13—Mrs. Commons), Broad-winged 
Hawk, Fox Sparrows very numerous, Red- 
breasted Merganser, Vesper Sparrow, Winter 
Wren (Olson), Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Crow’s nest with five eggs. oth, Myrtle 
Warbler (14th, at Brainerd, Mrs. Thabes), 
White-breasted Nuthatch building. 11th, 
Gadwall, Turkey Vulture, Swamp Sparrow; 
Phcebe and Robins building. 12th, Tree 
Swallow, Chickadee excavating nesting-hole. 
13th, Double-crested Cormorant. 14th, 
Horned Grebe. 

Reports have been received from the fol- 
lowing correspondents living south of the 
“Twin Cities” and from these have been 
selected data additional to those given above. 

Mr. Percival Narveson, of Spring Grove, 
in the extreme southeastern corner of the 
state: ‘The average temperature for Janu- 
ary was 7° and for February 19°. The last 
two weeks of February and up to March ar 
were fair but since that time we have had 
snow on nine days which has slowed up the 
migration. Flickers have been here all winter. 
The first Bluebird was seen February 22 and 
on March 9 they were common. Fox Spar- 
rows came on March 12. Chipmunks were 
out March 13. Chipping Sparrows arrived 
April 6. A flock of Turkey Buzzards was 
seen April 6.” Other dates were no earlier 
than at Minneapolis, roo miles farther north. 

Miss Mabel Densmore, of Red Wing: 
March 8, Phcebe. goth, Grackle. 12th, Red- 
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tailed Hawk. 17th, a flock of Cormorants. 
23d, Vesper Sparrow; hazel bushes in bloom. 
3oth, Tree Swallow. April 10, Field Sparrow. 

Mr. S. C. Swanson and sons, of Cannon 
Falls: April 6, Clay-colored Sparrow. oth, 
Myrtle Warbler (same as ‘““Twin Cities,” 50 
miles north), Blue Jay building. rzth, 
Robins building and Hairy Woodpecker 
digging nesting-hole in a live aspen. 14th, 
“Bohemian Waxwings were seen a short 
time ago. They have eaten all our high-bush 
cranberries and some of the bittersweet.” 

Mr. J. M. Eheim, of Hutchinson, McLeod 
County, 60 miles west of Minneapolis; 
February 23, Bluebird. March 9, a flock of 
Canada Geese. toth, flock of 18 Lesser 
Snow Geese. 11th, Flickers, 30 Bluebirds. 
12th, first Chipmunk out. rath, Ring-billed 
Gulls, Lesser Scaup Ducks, first striped 
gopher. 17th, White-fronted and Blue 
Geese. April 3, Martin, Brewer’s Blackbird, 
Horned Grebe. 5th, two Whistling Swans. 
7th, two Turkey Vultures. 

Mr. P. O. Fryklund, of Roseau, not far 
south of Lake of the Woods, writes under 
date of April 18. “Our spring birds arrived 
rather late but the last few days a great 
many different birds have appeared. Yester- 
day the Martins and Flickers arrived in great 
numbers. Robins, Horned Larks, and Crows 
have been here since the last week in March. 
I believe I saw the first Crow on March 20. 
For several weeks we have had an unusual 
number of Evening Grosbeaks. The past 
winter, from early fall, has been unusual as 
to the number of Owls and Hawks that have 
occurred here. I have personally handled 
specimens as follows: September 17 to April 
5, 18 Great Gray Owls; September 10 to 
March 4, 69 Great Horned Owls, representing 
several subspecies; October 2 to February, 3 
Barred Owls; October 25 to April 19, 68 
Snowy Owls; November 20 to March, 4 
Screech Owls; January 9, 1 Richardson’s 
Owl; September 24 to March 26, 29 Gos- 
hawks; March 2, 1 Golden Eagle; October 25 
to April 29, 10 Rough-legged Hawks. Hawk 
Owls have also been unusually numerous, the 
first received September 25 but the greatest 
number arrived in October and November. 
Most of the above-listed birds were caught 
accidently in small traps set for various 
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animals. The Eagle was caught in a wolf- 
trap which it had dragged around for some 
time.” The last statement calls attention 
to a little-recognized factor in the destruction 
of meat-eating birds and would include such 
species as Magpies, Ravens, Crows, Jays, 
and possibly Woodpeckers. 

A letter just received from Leslie Edgerton, 
of Minneapolis, says: “The first of our colony 
of Martins, 1 male bird, arrived on April 
10, 2 more the following day, and soon there- 
after the six compartments were fully oc- 
cupied. On the roth, 11th, and rath, the 
birds seemed to be getting no food and spent 
the time on or in the house as if conserving 
their strength. So far as we could see there 
was no sign of insect-life in the air. Yester- 
day, however, in the strong south wind they 
seemed to be finding food, all feeding at 
about the same height, perhaps a thousand 
feet. Ina letter from the farm at Mille Lacs, 
written the rsth inst., my daughter writes 
as follows: ‘The poor Martins arrived on the 
11th and starved to death. We found them 
on the ground around the house and garage. 
Everything is frozen every night up here, 
and there is not a sign of an insect of any 
kind, and the cold, icy winds did make it 
hard for their poor, weary bodies.’ I would 
not have supposed that the breeding urge 
would have over-topped the self-preservation 
instinct.” 

A nest of the Great Horned Owl containing 
oné egg was reported at Dassel, on February 
22, by J. P. Jensen. 

The present period closes with vegetation 
in the southern part of the state just fairly 
started. Elms, soft maples, box-elders, 
poplars, cottonwoods, and willows have been 
in bloom for some time, and the spring haze 
of various shades of green, red, and brown 
soften and beautify the recently bare wood- 
lands. The red-berried elder, the gooseberry 
bushes and the lilacs in towns are green with 
the early leaves. 

A Correction.—The reference to Ring- 
billed Gulls on Lake Superior in early Febru- 
ary in the last paper (March-April Brrp- 
Lore) was an error due to a mistaken sight 
identification. We have no winter records of 
the Ring-bill in Minnesota except belated fall 
birds and exceptionally early spring arrivals 
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in the southern part of the state-—Tuos. S. 
Roserts, Director Zodlogical Museum, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER REGION.—As is characteristic of 
the country lying between the plains and the 
mountains, our season has varied from quite 
cold weather to the mildest of halcyon days, 
with violets in bloom and Meadowlarks sing- 
ing richly from fence-posts. 

The first Robin-wave struck Denver on 
February 15, the species having been seen 
more or less constantly since then, but no- 
where in the state has there been reported 
such a large incursion as there was last year 
at this time; in fact, there has been reported 
a scarcity of Robins in some places. 

Bluebirds appeared simultaneously in 
Colorado Springs and in Loveland on Febru- 
ary 19, though they were not reported near 
Denver until March 20. Mrs. Benson reports 
an unusual number of this species about 
Fruita, where they remained until March 25, 
there being amongst the multitude one bird 
which she believes was an Eastern Bluebird, 
a form never before seen in her neighborhood. 
Other unusual visitors to Fruita were a 
Camp-robber, which made its first appear- 
ance on March 7, and Brown Creepers on 
April 2, a rare occurrence since the species 
has been noted by Mrs. Benson in her vicinity 
but twice before. 

The first Meadowlark sang near my home 
on March 7, relatively an early date, and on 
the same day I observed the Batchelder’s 
Woodpecker and the Mountain Chickadee. 

It was about this time (March 13) that all 
of Denver, even the most unobserving, was 
awakened by a visiting flock of Bohemian 
Waxwings, at least 2,000 having been seen at. 
one time. These birds stayed until March 
20, finding plenty of food among the Russian 
olive trees of the parks and in old apple 
orchards. Bohemian Waxwings were in 
Fruita up to March 21 and in Colorado 
Springs until March 22. No Cedar Wax- 
wings have been reported. 

Mrs. Kerruish reports Redpolls seen about 
Littleton during the season now passing, a 
rare occurrence in Colorado; she also states 
that a Cardinal has wintered there. 

Both Miss Keen and R. Clifford Black, of 
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Colorado Springs, reported the Evening 
Grosbeak as staying in their neighborhood 
all winter. 

Though Hawks grow more and more scarce 
in this region about Denver, nevertheless a 
good many have been seen east of the city in 
the past eight weeks, notably Richardson’s 
Merlin and the American Rough-legged and 
Marsh Hawks. Hawks appear to be seen 
more or less common regularly in the Grand 
Valley, and Miss Keen reports the American 
Rough-legged and Sharp-shinned near Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Winter visiting Juncos and Tree Sparrows 
have been about Denver as usual, and on 
February 20 I saw the first Sage Thrasher of 
this season. 

Mrs. Weldon writes that in Loveland there 
were many Song Sparrows and a “flock” of 
Townsend’s Solitaires on March 15;’she also 
reports seeing a Jack Snipe and a multitude 
of Meadowlarks on March 26, 

Pintails have been observed in Longmont 
and near Denver, while Green-winged Teal, 
Lesser Scaups, Mallards, and Gadwalls were 
noted at the end of March near Colorado 
Springs (Miss Keen). 

In Fruita, already many birds are nesting 
—Say’s Phcebes, White-rumped Shrikes, 
Robins, Magpies, Quail, Meadowlarks, Flick- 
ers, and Sparrow Hawks. On April 1, eggs 
were found in the nest of a Gambel’s Quail. 
Screech Owls were nesting in an old cotton- 
wood toward the end of this season near Mrs. 
Benson’s home, and by this time in Fruita 
the plum and apples were in blossom, and 
Gambel’s and White-crowned Sparrows were 
coming into the Grand Valley. 

The Shufeldt’s Junco was seen in Denver 
as late as March 20; the Grey-headed and 
Montana have been present all through late 
March, and early April, the last report for 
them being of April 9 and 11. Few Juncos, 
and those mostly Montana, were to be found 
in Loveland by April 11 (Mrs. Weldon). 
In the same area, during this season, Bohem- 
ian Waxwings and Goldfinches were occa- 
sionally noted, though I have seen no Pale 
Goldfinches in Denver as yet. 

Mrs. Weldon reports that by March 30 the 
first White-throated Swifts arrived in Love- 
land and on April 2 the Great Blue Heron. 
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Say’s Phoebe made its first appearance on 
the plains near Denver, so far as my ob- 
servations go, on April 3. Great Horned 
Owls have been noted latterly in different 
places near Denver, and, as usual, the Mag- 
pies took delight in mobbing these big Owls. 

Miss Prudence Bostwick reported the first 
(to me) Chipping Sparrow in Denver, seeing 
it on April 11; this is about on time, notwith- 
standing that we are now having cold 
weather and snow-storms. 

In Colorado Springs, large-sized flocks of 
Vesper Sparrows and a few Cassin’s Finches 
have been seen early in April. Miss Keen 
also writes of seeing a Virginia Rail in her 
neighborhood. 

The most interesting of the bird-observa- 
tions of this season has been given by R. 
Clifford Black, of Colorado Springs, who 
reports the presence of Pine Grosbeaks about 
his home at Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, 
since February 21, sending with his report 
excellent photographs to substantiate his 
identification. This is the first time in many 
years that the Pine Grosbeak has been known 
to desert its mountain habitat to appear on 
the plains. There seemed to have been 13 
of these birds in the flock. They were last 
noted on March 27 at Cheyenne Mountain 
Country Club where they were photographed 
on the green. They seemed to like to feed on 
the lawn and on the seeds of the snowball 
bushes there. 

The day before this report is being closed, 
a lone Audubon’s Thrush was seen near my 
home neighborhood; this date (April 14) is 
eleven days earlier than any previous arrival 
date for the species in my records and about 
three weeks earlier than the average arrival 
in Denver. This record is noteworthy be- 
cause local weather has exhibited during the 
past week irregular snow-storms and tempera- 
tures below freezing fairly constantly during 
the same time. It suggests the possibility 
that this Thrush’s advance wave in spring 
migration does not stop at Denver but goes 
on further north and that the local arrivals 
make a second or third wave coming some 
days after the first wave, which, this season, 
may have been checked in its flight by the 
stormy weather and landed here.—W. H. 
Bercrorp, Denver, Colo. 
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Orecon REcIon.—Our season, by far the 
most rainy of the nine years the writer has 
spent in Oregon, has run true to form through 
the two months from February 15 to April 15. 
While the rainfall has not been particularly 
heavy throughout that time, it has remained 
cold and cloudy a large part of the time and 
consequently the vegetative growth is about 
thirty days behind last year. 

In spite of these conditions, the birds have 
appeared at about their usual time. The 
numbers of Western Bluebirds and Western 
Robins increased noticeably on February 8 
and 9, and both species have continued 
common throughout these two months. 

On March 2, a trip past Wapato Lake, 
south of Portland, revealed the presence of 
considerable flocks of Coots and Canvas- 
backs, together with small numbers of 
Mallards and Pintails. Northwestern Red- 
wings were very common. 

S. G. Jewett reported a single Northern 
Violet-green Swallow seen at his home, and 
on the seventh the writer saw 20 or more at 
Gresham. On this latter date, despite blus- 
tery weather, Western Meadowlarks, West- 
ern Robins, and Western Bluebirds were 
singing cheerily between showers. On March 
11, the first Streaked Horned Larks were 
noticed singing at my home, and they have 
been present almost daily since that time. 

The period from March 12 to March 10, 
inclusive, was spent in eastern Oregon. At 
Pendleton, on the 12th and 13th, Redwings 
were common migrants, as were also West- 
ern Robins and Mountain Bluebirds. At 
Ontario, on March 14, flocks of male Red- 
wings were the most obvious sign of spring. 

On March 15, I saw my last Northern 
Shrike of the season, and on the r8th my 
first California Shrike at LaGrande. On my 
return to Portland, March 20, Audubon’s 
Warblers were conspicuous arrivals. In 
addition, several small flocks of Western 
Evening Grosbeaks were seen and on the 
22d a single Varied Thrush appeared in the 
yard where it remained for two days. 

The first Rufous Hummingbird of the 
season was reported from Salem by A. W. 
Moore. The Northern Violet-green Swallows 
appeared at home on the 22d and have re- 
mained since, while the Rufous Humming- 
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birds came to my home on the 23d, two days 
later than reported from Salem. A trip on 
March 28 through the northern Willamette 
Valley revealed the presence of numerous 
migrating bands of Savanna, Nuttall’s, and 
Golden-crowned Sparrows. The 29th and 
30th were spent at Tillamook where the most 
conspicuous birds were Varied Thrushes, 
Juncos, and Lutescent Warblers, the last- 
named being the first record for the season. 

April Fool’s Day brought Savanna and 
Oregon Vesper Sparrows to my home for the 
first visit of 1927, and on April 3 the first 
Lutescent Warbler put in an appearance. 
On April 6, I saw my first Barn Swallow of 
the year near Salem, and my first Turkey 
Vulture in the Willamette Valley this season, 
near Eugene. 

The remainder of the month, up to this 
writing (April 11), has been spent in the 
Rogue River Valley of southern Oregon. 
The weather has been stormy, but birds have 
been much in evidence nevertheless. Western 
Chipping Sparrows, Western Lark Sparrows, 
Western Mourning Doves, and Cliff Swallows 
all went on my list for the first time this year 
on April 8. Doubtless, others were over- 
looked in the bad weather. 

This Rogue River Valley is an interesting 
place to a bird-lover. It is unlike any other 
part of Oregon. Here, outside of the culti- 
vated sections, the lower hills are covered 
with a scattered growth of oaks and brush o 
several kinds and the birds are different. 
California Jays, California Woodpeckers, 
Brown Towhees, California Bush-tits, Plain 
Titmice, Red-shafted Flickers, Western 
Robins, Western Bluebirds, Western Lark 
Sparrows, and Juncos, just at present make 
up the dominant part of the bird population, 
while around the cultivated fields, Western 
Meadowlarks, Western Robins, Northwest- 
ern Red-wings, Brewer’s Blackbirds, and 
California House Finches, all occupy a 
prominent place in the landscape——Ira N. 
GaBRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Recion.—Spring has been 
slow in coming this year. Many of the rains, 
which have been abundant, have been ac- 
companied by moderate temperatures (about 
40 to 60°), but on April 8 light snow fell on 
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Mount Tamalpais and other mountains in 
the region, and early morning frosts con- 
tinued till April rr. One balmy spell lasted 
from March 18 to 24 but the other fifteen 
clear days were chilly. Winter birds still 
linger. No Varied Thrushes have been re- 
ported since March 29, when a flock of r5 
was seen in Diamond Canyon. Cedar Wax- 
wings were seen by Miss Wythe on March 12 
and 24 but have not passed through in large 
numbers yet. Golden-crowned Kinglets, 
which were so abundant in the early winter, 
have been seen only occasionally up to 
March 29. A Western Winter Wren spent 
the winter in Strawberry Canyon and was 
heard or seen frequently up to April 2. 
Three of the rarer winter visitants have been 
reported but once: the Red-breasted Sap- 
sucker on March 12 by Miss Wythe, the 
Western Gnatcatcher on March 17, and the 
Red-breasted Nuthatch on March 29 by the 
writer. Fox Sparrows, Sierra Juncos, Town- 
send’s Warblers, Ruby-crowned Kinglets, and 
Hermit Thrushes are still present in certain 
localities. Flocks of Golden-crowned and 
Intermediate Sparrows, which deserted the 
cotoneaster berries toward the end of March 
to feed on the buds of blossoming fruit trees, 
are now apparently more common in the open 
fields. It was here that a great flock was 
found in full song on April 9. A Myrtle 
Warbler was identified by Miss Wythe on 
March 12. Audubon’s Warblers have not 
been conspicuous on the campus since April 
5, but they may have gone south in search of 
warm weather. 

Of the summer visitants, the Allen’s 
Hummingbirds which were seen first on 
February 1, were not abundant until the last 
week in February. Miss Wythe discovered a 
Rufous Hummingbird on the campus on 
March 12. The Lutescent Warbler, which 
was seen in unsprayed regions on February 
27, was not observed on the lower campus 
until March 28. One enterprising female 
built a nest on April 7, 8, and 9, laid one egg 
each on April 10, 11, 12 and 13, and today 
(April 14) is sitting so close that she allows 
me to approach until my eyes are about 2 feet 
from hers and yet seems undisturbed. The 
Western Flycatcher and the Warbler Vireo 
were both present in the Claremont Hotel 
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grounds on March 22, but did not reach the 
campus till March 29 and April 2. Pileolated 
Warblers were observed first on March 2s. 
On April 7 they were abundant in the upper 
part of Strawberry Canyon but are not yet 
recorded from the lower campus. An Oriole 
was flashing through the trees at Mt. Eden 
on April 5. Only one Tolmie’s Warbler has 
been heard, but it is in full song in a patch 
of thimble-berries in a Berkeley canyon. 
Cliff and Barn Swallows were found at 
Baumberg on April 5, the former with several 
nests completed. 

In spite of rainy weather, permanent 
residents have settled in breeding quarters as 
usual. On February 22, Black Phoebes re- 
turned to the swimming-pool where they 
nest each year. On February 26, Dr. Grinnell 
found both the Cabanis’ Hairy, and the 
Willow Downy Woodpecker on the same 
stub in the burnt-pine area in the Berkeley 
Hills. A Song Sparrow’s brood left the nest 
on April rr. On April 12, a Spotted Towhee’s 
nest was completed and a Wren-tit’s nest 
contained one egg. On April 13, a Titmouse’s 
nest contained three eggs. Several Bush- 
tit’s nests have been found but no broods 
have been reported yet. On April 9, during 
an evening performance of ‘The Trojan 
Woman” in the Greek Theater, a pair of 
Barn Owls flew back and forth through the 
central doorway in the back wall of the stage, 
evidently feeding young. 

The Alameda shores, which have been 
discouragingly empty during the past two 
or three years, are again popular with the 
shore-birds. On April 9, a very cold day with 
snow on the mountains and frequent squalls 
on the bay, Dr. Grinnell, with twenty 
students, made estimates of the numbers of 
water-birds in the little crescent-shaped bay 
at Fernside. The average of these estimates 
came to 1,200, consisting of Bonaparte’s 
Gulls, Forster’s Terns, Hudsonian Curlew, 
Western Willets, Long-billed Dowitchers, 
Western, Least, and Red-backed Sandpipers, 
and Black-bellied Plover. On April 12, the 
writer enjoyed better weather at the same 
spot and found the same species but in 
smaller numbers. On the bay-shore at Bay 
Farm Island, Surf Scoters, Pintail Duck (rz), 
Marbled Godwits and Snowy Plover were 
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added to the list. At Baumberg on April 5, 
where the water is very high, covering many 
hundreds of acres which are usually accessible 
at this season, thousands of Shovelers were 
assembled. In the smaller ponds we found 
six Avocets and five Yellow-Legs, one Sander- 
ling and a few small flocks of Red-backed 
and Western Sandpipers, and a pair of Cin- 
namon Teal in full plumage: A Killdeer’s 
nest in an open space where anyone who 
passed must of necessity walk, contained 
four eggs. At the time it was built this was 
probably one of the very few spots dry enough 
for nest-building —AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REGION.—Very heavy rain- 
fall in mid-February, accompanied by mild 
temperatures, melted and swept into the 
streams the snow from the heights, raising 
them suddenly to flood stage. George B. 
Schneider, storm-bound in Upper San An- 
tonio Canon, noticed unusual numbers of 
Water Ouzels, hearing their songs at all 
hours above the roar of storm and flood. 

Likewise, the soft, warm, moisture-filled 
air stirred the Hermit Thrushes in my 
garden and in those of others to whom I 
spoke of it, to most unusual expression in 
song. Ruby-crowned Kinglets also sang 
exuberantly in rain or in sunshine. My 
wintering Hermit Thrush departed March 
17, having sung with increasing beauty and 
fervor as the spring advanced. By this date, 
Audubon’s Warblers were in song, troops of 
them in fine plumage coming through my 
yard morning after morning. Gambel’s 
Sparrows in full song now became abundant, 
their migration through my yard seeming to 
reach its height about April ro. 

February 26, a singing flock of 25 to 30 
Lawrence’s Goldfinches was seen by Mrs. 
Mix on the coast below Pacific Palisades. 
On this date, 3 Varied Thrushes and many 
Townsend’s Solitaires were seen in the 
Malibu) Mountains. February 27, the 
Rough-winged Swallow was seen. February 
28, Rufous Hummingbird and Lutescent 
Warbler arrived, becoming common there- 
after. 

March 2, 3, and 4, were rainy, with snow 
in mountains. March 3, in gentle rain, favor- 
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able conditions for finding Varied Thrushes, 
three of us went to Sunland in search of them. 
Under a single large oak, where we watched 
for half an hour as they came and went, we 
counted 49 on the ground at one time. While 
there we saw one Slate-colored Junco with a 
flock of Thurber’s, having excellent views of 
it several times. 

March rr, we searched the plowed lands in 
San Fernando Valley, which had teemed with 
birds before the storm period, but found them 
devoid of birds or bird-food. One Mountain 
Bluebird only rewarded our search, the last 
one seen this season. On this date, in 1926, 
they were migrating through Mint Canon, 
their last date of record that season. Near 
Chatsworth Lake we saw Violet-green Swal- 
lows. In the Santa Susana Mountains there 
were large flocks of Band-tailed Pigeons, and 
a considerable number of Varied Thrushes: 

All winter, Townsend’s Solitaires have 
been common in a great variety of situations, 
usually in the vicinity of berry-bearing 
pepper trees. It has been suggested that a 
shortage of mistletoe berries may have oc- 
curred, accounting for their unwonted preva- 
lence in town and country, where we see no 
evidence of the shy and retiring habits usually 
attributed to them. March ts, I visited the 
place in Griffith Park where they were first 
found and saw four. Russell Hubricht found 
them still there April 9. 

March 13, Tree Swallows were seen. 
March 15, Road-runners were heard calling 
or singing in the Chatsworth Hills; 4 were 
seen. Most of the Say’s Phcebes, abundant 


there through the winter, were gone. A 
Western Kingbird was seen. 
Western and Eared Grebes in numbers, 


many Cinnamon Teal, and 23 Yellow-legs 
were noteworthy among the water-birds 
present. White-throated Swifts and Cliff and 
Barn Swallows were noted. March 16, the 
Pileolated Warbler arrived. March 17, Pine 
Siskins were bathing in the willow-bordered 
stream in Pico Cafion. March 20, a Lin- 
coln’s Sparrow was seen by Mrs. Bates, 
Miss Craig, and myself. On this date, also, 
first Hudsonian Curlews of the season ap- 
peared at Playa del Rey; some Bonaparte’s 
Gulls showed clouded heads; Black-bellied 


Plover were assuming summer plumage. 
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Russell Hubricht reported seeing a Jaeger in 
pursuit of Bonaparte’s Gulls. 

March 21, Western Flycatchers arrived. 
March 23, 3 Pine Siskins visited my flowering 
Fremont poplar tree. Bullock’s Oriole ar- 
rived March 23. Arizona Hooded Oriole 
arrived on the 25th (very late); Cowbirds 
were common. March 27, Calaveras and 
MacGillivray’s Warblers were seen. The 
Black-headed Gresbeak was not seen, in our 
area until March 30, though reported from 
Whittier about the 15th. March 31, the 
Warbling Vireo arrived. On this date I saw 
a very large flock of White Pelicans flying 
northward above Silver Lake. Northward 
movements of this species began as early as 
January 18, when a flight was seen at Sierra 
Madre. Large flocks were seen on several 
dates during February and March, and on 
April to. April 1, in Bouquet Cafion, Black- 
throated Gray Warbler and Lawrence’s 
Goldfinches were seen. April 3, on San 
Rafael Heights, Pine Siskins were noted, and 
Varied Thrushes at Sunland. April 5, at 
Sierra Madre, Ash-throated Flycatcher. 

April 7, we went out Mint Cafion, to 
Acton and returned via Solidad Canon. 
Some 2 miles east of Acton we came upon a 
small flock of Cassin’s Purple Finches. 
While we watched them, we saw many 
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Western Kingbirds and Audubon’s Warblers 
on the ground in a freshly mowed field, evi- 
dently feeding upon insects in the grass. 

Apmril 18, Lazuli Bunting arrived; Russell 
Hubricht reports Bell’s Sparrows in the 
greasewood-covered hills adjoining Eagle 
Rock Park. 

April 8, at Playa del Rey, Black-necked 
Stilts, Red-backed and Western Sand- 
pipers had arrived in numbers; 15 Long- 
billed Dowitchers were seen; the heads of 
Bonaparte’s Gulls were black. 

April to, a Ferruginous Rough-legged 
Hawk was seen near Saugus by Mrs. Mix. 
We have no March record for the Costa’s 
Hummingbird this year, though its haunts 
in the Azusa Wash and elsewhere have been 
diligently searched on several timely dates. 
My first report of it comes from Miss Potter 
who saw it near Verdugo Woodlands, April 
12, where she also listed Cassin’s Vireo. 

April storms, characteristically capricious, 
are visiting our region, with sudden sharp 
downpours, thunder and lightning, hail and 
snow, in sharp contrast to the beneficent 
winter rains, which, with freedom from low 
temperatures, have given a beautiful winter 
such as comes but once in a quarter-century 
to southern California.—FRAnces  B. 
SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Book Mews and Reviews 


CATALOGUE OF THE EDWARD E. AYER OR- 
NITHOLOGICAL Lrprary. By Joun T. 
ZIMMER, Assistant Curator of Birds. 8vo. 
Part I, x+364 pages; Part II, 365-706 
pages. Publication No. 240, Field Museum 
of Natural History. 

An Introduction by Wilfred H. Osgood, 
Curator of Zodlogy of the Field Museum, 
includes an outline of the life of the donor of 
this library to the Field Museum, and re- 
counts the circumstances which led to its 
foundation. One is led to wonder what would 
have been Mr. Ayer’s history had he not, at 
the age of twenty-one, chanced to find a copy 
of Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Mexico,’ the read- 
ing of which influenced the remainder of his 
life. As Mr. Zimmer explains, this Catalogue 
“makes no pretense of being a complete 
bibliography of ornithological works,” but it 
is certainly a very comprehensive contribu- 
tion toward that end. The titles are fully 
given and well annotated, and the book im- 
presses one as being an admirable piece of 
work, 

The literature of ornithological bibliog- 
raphy is so scattered here and there that this 
collection of titles of practically all the lead- 
ing books on birds is most acceptable.— 
186, Wik Cx 


THE ORIGIN OF Birps. By GERHARD HEIL- 
maNN. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1927. 8vo. viiit+210 pages; 2 colored 
plates; 140 photographs and text-figures. 
Heilmann’s book makes athletic reading 

for the layman, but to anyone seriously inter- 

ested in present knowledge regarding the 
origin of birds, it affords the most illumina- 
ting account to be found between two covers. 

The author is an artist as well as an anat- 

omist and a facile writer. His very numer- 

ous text-figures illustrate many technical 

matters which would otherwise be difficult 

for the average reader to follow. ; 
Beginning with an original and detailed 


study of the earliest known bird, the Arche- 
opteryx of the Jurassic Period, Dr. Heilmann 
compares this classical creature with various 
primitive reptiles and with the American 
fossil toothed birds which came much later in 
geologic time. So remote are the earliest 
known birds from modern forms that they 
are hardly comparable except by their com- 
mon possession of feathers. In other respects, 
Archeopteryx is thoroughly reptilian, indeed, 
“a reptile disguised as a bird.” 

In subsequent parts of the book, Dr. 
Heilmann compares the embryological de- 
velopment of birds and reptiles, and finally 
comes to a careful consideration of the kinds 
of reptiles which may have given rise to the 
birds. The Pterosaurs or ‘winged dragons’ 
are ruled out as are many other groups of 
fossil lizard-like animals which at one time 
or another have been sponsored as avian 
ancestors. The author takes no stock, more- 
over, in the hypothetical Tetrapteryx, the 
four-winged bird which Mr. Beebe recon- 
structed several years ago. He finally comes 
to the conclusion that among the Pseudo- 
suchians, lizard-like creatures which ran 
swiftly on their hind legs and with the advent 
of trees took to an arboreal type of life, 
should we look for the progenitors of all 
feathered kind from Ostrich to Humming- 
bird Ro CaM 


PROPAGATION OF GAME Brrps. By W. L. 
McATEE, in charge Division of Food 
Habits Research, Bureau Biological Survey. 
8vo. 56 pages; ills. Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
1521, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


This is a practical manual summarizing the 
results of experience in the propagation of 
game birds. The ‘General Requirements’ of 
‘Site’, ‘Sanitation,’ ‘Vermin* Control,’ ‘Fenc- 
ing,’ ‘Trapping,’ ‘Shipping,’ ‘Liberating,’ etc., 
are treated and followed by more specific in- 
structions for the rearing and care of Ring- 
necked Pheasants, Bob-white, Quail, Hungar- 


*We shall never get away from the mis-use of this word as long as it is em i itati i 
bs f ; ‘ ployed in authoritative publi- 
cations like the one under review. This pamphlet, for example, should correct this error, not perpetuate i 
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ian Partridges, native Grouse, Wild Turkeys, 
Wild Ducks, and Swans. 

As our resources in wild game decrease, it 
is obvious that measures to insure an artificial 
supply become increasingly important. Mr. 
McAtee’s publication makes readily acces- 
sible the information which should tend to 
promote this most desirable end. It may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in Washington for ro cents per copy. 
Slt IME RC. 


AUDUBON Park. THE HISTORY OF THE SITE 
OF THE HispANiIc SocrETY OF AMERICA 
AND NEIGHBORING INSTITUTIONS. By 
GEORGE BirD GRINNELL. The Hispanic 
Society of America (156th Street, New 
York City); 16 mo. v-+-25 pages; maps and 
half-tones. 

In writing of the site of the Hispanic So- 
ciety, Dr. Grinnell makes an important con- 
tribution to Auduboniana. Doubtless, no 
other person is familiar with the facts which 
he here places on record. He makes a plea 
for the repair and preservation of the still 
standing homes of Audubon and his two 
sons. But their present surroundings mock 
the memory of the past. In the language of 
Coues, “‘Audubon and his work were one; he 
lived in his work and in his work will live 
forever.” This shell, which he occupied 
during the last years of his life, is therefore 
only a depressing evidence of the ruthlessness 
of ‘progress.’—F. M. C. 


DELINEATIONS OF AMERICAN SCENERY AND 
CHARACTER. By JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
With an Introduction by Francis HoBART 
Herrick. G. A. Baker & Co., New York, 
1926. 8vo. xix-++349 pages; frontispiece. 


These fifty-odd ‘Delineations of American 
Scenery and Manners’ (the last word changed 
in the title of the present work to “Charac- 
ter”) appeared in the first three volumes of 
the ‘Ornithological Biography’ and are not, 
therefore, generally accessible. It was an 
admirable plan, consequently, to reprint 
them in a single volume, not alone for their 
historical, but often for their autobiographi- 
cal value. 


and Reviews 2qI 


As an ‘Introduction,’ Prof. Herrick pre 
sents a brief but comprehensive and authori- 
tative sketch of Audubon’s life—F. M. C. 


British Birps. Written and illustrated by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, with 192 plates in 
color. In four volumes. Vol. IV. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Ltd., London. 


The fourth and concluding volume of this 
beautifully illustrated work includes the 
shore-birds, Gulls and Terns, Auks, Grebes, 
and Petrels. Thorburn’s birds are always 
charming. He meets with equal success the 
demands of science and art, and his ability 
to create new and pleasing compositions 
seems as endless as the combinations of a 
kaleidoscope.—F. M. C. 


Lire Histories or NortH AMERICAN 
Mars Birps. ORDERS ODONTOGLOSS#, 
HERODIONES, AND PALUDICOLA. By AR- 
THUR CLEVELAND BENT. Bulletin No. 135, 
U. S. National Museum, Washington, 
1926. 8vo. xil+490 pages; 98 half-tone 
plates. 

In his sixth* volume of Life Histories, Mr. 
Bent deals with the Flamingo, Spoonbill, 
Ibises, Bitterns, Herons, Cranes, Rails, 
Gallinule, and Coot. Added field experience, 
a growing list of contributors, a larger fund 
of published information, have combined to 
supply him with an increasing amount of 
material, and as this great work advances 
each volume seems to present a fuller and 
more comprehensive treatment of its con- 
tained groups than those that preceded it. 
We hope that the author is receiving that 
coéperation from the Government authorities 
which his diligence deserves.—F’. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazine 


Tue AuK.—The April number opens with 
a frontispiece, photographs of Blue-winged 
Teal and Shoveler by H. H. Pittman. A. H. 
Cordier presents observations on the Water 
Ouzel, illustrated with photographs. The 
nesting, and also the aquatic habits of this 
remarkable ‘land-bird’ are discussed in de- 
tail. “Some of the food is collected from the 


*Preceding volumes were published as Bulletins Nos. 107, 113, 121, 126, 130, of the United States 


National Museum. 


surface of the water as the bird swims, some 
from damp stones on the shores of the brook, 
some from still, pebbly spots near the shore 
and beneath the water, and some from the 
depths of the rapids and even in foaming 
whirlpools.” Ability to walk about under 
swift water is correlated with strength of feet 
and toe-nails, which also enables the bird to 
scale water-splashed, glazed cliff surfaces. 
The conclusion is reached that the nictitating 
membrane operates downward, to clear the 
eye of mist from splashing water. 

Wetmore, speaking of the present status of 
the check-list of fossil birds of North America, 
finds that, in the Oligocene, modern types 
were established, and, by the Miocene, many 
species were assignable to modern genera. 
S. P. Baldwin and S. C. Kendeigh find that, 
throughout the nesting season, parent House 
Wrens of both sexes divide their time in short 
alternating periods, when they are primarily 
engaged respectively in seeking food for 
themselves, etc., or in various nesting opera- 
tions. An ingenious electrical device, regis- 
tering the temperature of the nest, has given 
a consecutive graphic record showing the 
time spent on or off same by the female. 

There is considerable matter of faunal 
interest: A. M. Bailey’s ‘Notes on the Birds 
of Southeastern Alaska’ covers, in this issue, 
68 species and races from Ducks to Hawks; 
Taverner gives annotations on 48 forms as 
occurring in Canada; Burleigh describes the 
nesting of a dozen species in northeastern 
Georgia, including the Chestnut-sided War- 
bler; and Schorger presents ‘Notes on the Dis- 
tribution of Some [r7] Wisconsin Birds,’ sub- 
stantiating Bell’s Vireo, Kentucky Warbler, 
and Tufted Titmouse as summer residents. 

General notes also consist largely of faunal 
items. Here Bailey’s estimate of great abun- 
dance of the Bald Eagle in southeastern 
Alaska is corroborated by observations in 
1898 (W. E. Snyder). The reviewer, making 
the inside passage trip in 1926, was on 
the lookout for this species, and finds it 
difficult to explain its scarcity today as 
apparent rather than real. July 4 and 5, a 
half-dozen birds were seen in British Col- 
umbia waters; July 6, 3 near the British 
Columbia-Alaska boundary; July 7, 2 be- 
tween Ketchikan and Juneau, July 8, 9, and 
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10, to Cordova and Seward, none; and none 
were seen later passing the Alaska Peninsula, 
islands, or shores of Bering Sea. 

An interesting case is recorded of a Red- 
tailed feeding on a Red-shouldered Hawk 
(Burtch) and of a Prothonotary Warbler 
nesting in an empty lard-pail hanging under 
the verandah of a shack (KE. R. Ford). By 
means of the automobile, F. B. White times 
the speed of flight of the Northern Flicker as 
25 miles per hour; the Baltimore Oriole, 26; 
Bronzed Grackle, 27; Song Sparrow, 17; and 
Robin, 22 to 32:—J. T. N- 


Book News 


‘Our Wonderful World,’ by Emery Lewis 
Howe (The Abingdon Press), is addressed to 
boys and girls as ‘a letter of introduction” 
to common forms of life. It includes nearly 
50 pages on birds under the chapter headings 
‘Hunting Birds with Eyes and Camera,’ 
‘Bird Guardians,’ ‘Landlord to the Birds.’ 


In the March-April issue of the ‘Bulletin 
of the New York Zodlogical Society’ (Vol. 
XXX, No. 2), Lee S. Crandall, Curator of 
Birds, writes of the ‘Great Birds of Prey.’ 
His article is superbly illustrated with full- 
page plates of the South American and Cali- 
fornian Condors, Bald Eagle, White-tailed 
Sea Eagle, Golden Eagle, Harpy Eagle, 
Lammergeyer, and other species. 


The first number of the eighth volume 
(January, 1927) of the ‘Murrelet’ (State 
Museum, Seattle, Wash.) contains ‘Netarts 
Bay Revisited in 1926’ by Stanley G. Jewett; 
‘High Lights of the Past Nesting Season in 
Georgia,’ by Thomas D. Burleigh; ‘Nis- 
qually Notes for the Autumn of 1926,’ by 
E. A. Kitchin; ‘Nesting Habits of the Town- 
send’s Solitaire,’ by J. H. Bowles and F. R. 
Decker; ‘The Japanese Starling in Van- 
couver, B. C.’ by William N. Kelly, together 
with notes from nine other contributors, 


Part I, of Volume VI, of the University of 
Oklahoma Bulletin (Norman, Okla., January, 
1927) contains papers on Oklahoma birds by 
George B. Saunders, Jr., R. D. Ortenburger, 
and Margaret Morse Nice, and a study by 
the last-named author of the nesting of the 
Magnolia Warbler at Pelham, Mass. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Durinc the past month two memorials 
were dedicated to American ornithologists— 
a bust of John James Audubon in the Hall of 
Fame, and a bird-fountain to Theodore 
Roosevelt in the Sanctuary at Oyster Bay. 

Audubon and Roosevelt—how vividly the 
coupling of these names impresses one with 
the universality of the birds’ appeal to man! 
Audubon, the temperamental artist, express- 
ing the influence of an environment which 
stimulated and developed his inherent love 
of birds and nature, and led him to devote his 
life to their study. Roosevelt, the bird-lover 
and citizen, whose vision swept the horizon, 
whose sense of duty to his country made 
him active in many fields. 

Audubon’s innate tendencies were increas- 
ingly nourished as he yielded to them. His 
love of birds grew with his knowledge of 
them. From the casual bird-lover he be- 
came the professional ornithologist com- 
mitted to the production of a work which 
remains unique. But the breadth and di- 
versity of Roosevelt’s interests became the 
marvel of his generation. Always he was the 
constructive leader; always he assumed the 
full measure of the responsibilities of his 
position; but never was he too occupied with 
the affairs of city, state, nation, or the world, 
to lose his pleasure in the companionship of 
birds. 

It is proper that we should honor Audubon. 
His achievements as naturalist, artist, and 
man have fairly won him a place in the Hall 
of Fame. But the bird-fountain at Oyster 
Bay possesses an even wider significance. 


oO 


Here is the tribute of bird-lovers to a fellow 
bird-lover. It is not rendered to a great 
ornithologist, nor to the governor of his state, 
the President of his country, or outstanding 
citizen of his time, but to the Theodore 
Roosevelt who loved Song Sparrows and 
Bluebirds and Robins, and who found in 
these common tenants of our gardens, as 
well as the rarer denizens of the forest, an un- 


ending source of joy and recreation. 


In thus honoring those who have gone, let 
us not forget those who are still with us. It 
is an admirable thing to pay our debt to the 
dead, but, when it is due, it is doubly ad- 
mirable to pay it to the living, and certainly 
no one can deny that our debt to Robert 
Ridgway is long past due. Sixty years of 
continuous service in behalf of bird students 
is in itself a unique record, rendered still 
more remarkable by the value of this service. 

Because Ridgway is not the author of 
popular ‘Keys’ and ‘Handbooks’ his writings 
are not so generally known as those of 
authors who have addressed a wider audi- 
ence. But the importance of his works is to 
be measured not by the extent of their cir- 
culation but by their scientific value. They 
are the authoritative source on which others 
have drawn. The amount of our debt to 
Ridgway, therefore, is in no way decreased 
by the fact that it has not been incurred 
directly. 

We are not asked to pay this debt by con- 
tributing toward the cost of bust or fountain, 
but toward a cause which, in itself, is wholly 
worthy of our support. ‘Bird Haven,’ the 
bird and tree sanctuary to the development 
of which Mr. Ridgway has given the past 
twenty years of his life, should be perpetuated 
as a project in conservation, while as a me- 
morial to Robert Ridgway it must be es- 
tablished and maintained. 

Only those who know Robert Ridgway can 
realize what the consummation of this plan 
would mean to him. In spite of his excessive 
modesty, he would value at its real worth 
this tribute to his life-work, but infinitely 
more he would value it as an assurance that 
his beloved ‘Bird Haven’ would always be 
cared for. The time to give him this assur- 
ance is now! 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BIRD SANCTUARIES, PUBLIC SHOOTING-GROUNDS, AND 
THE UTILIZATION OF NON-AGRICULTURAL LANDS 


By A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D: 


Since earliest Egyptian times there have existed places in which the hunted 
could take refuge without fear of pursuit. Then it was a niche or a seat ina 
temple, or perhaps the whole courtyard where fugutives could escape the 
vengeance of pursuers for a short time by taking advantage of the universal 
belief in the ‘contagion of holiness.’ These places were called ‘sanctuaries,’ or 
sacred places, and it was deemed sacrilegious to remove even a criminal who 
gained access to sucha place. In varying degrees this right of sanctuary has 
been recognized by different nations and different creeds to the present time, 
but always with the idea of staying the hand of vengeance and saving human life. 

In recent years the thought has developed that not only are human beings 
entitled to such places of refuge but that all hunted creatures should have 
places of safety into which they can flee to ward off complete annihilation. 
And these, too, have been called ‘sanctuaries’ and their numbers are increasing 
every year. Some comprise only a few acres, designed to give protection to a 
few local birds; others comprise thousands of square miles and are destined to 
save wide-ranging, large game animals and migratory birds. The whole idea 
is an expression of our realization that the destruction of wild life has pro- 
ceeded to a point where drastic action is necessary to preserve it from otherwise 
inevitable extinction. 

Man’s action in creating these sanctuaries is not altogether altruistic—nor 
should it be. The naturalist wants a place where he can study wild life in a 
natural, undisturbed state; the sportsman wants to create reservoirs of game to 
overflow into his depleted coverts; and the economist desires to perpetuate every 
natural resource that may redound to the common good of all. Nor should 
there be any conflict between the various interests working for the conservation 
of wild life, though they go about it differently and from different motives. 
The naturalist should be encouraged in his efforts to conserve all kinds of wild 
life, whether or not certain species are of any practical importance, and the 
sportsman should not be hindered in harvesting a legitimate surplus of the 
recognized game species. If, by the combined efforts of both, our farm lands 
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can be made more productive or our waste lands made to yield an income, the 
economist will rejoice and lend his willing assistance to the promotion of the 
cause, 

So much has been written on the subject of bird-sanctuaries and game- 
refuges, and so many sanctuaries have already been created through various 
agencies, that it might be thought that there is little left to be said or done. 
On the contrary, scarcely has a beginning been made, and the sanctuaries that 
are numbered by the hundreds today will be numbered by the thousands 
before this generation has passed. And we should welcome every agency that 
provides new means for their establishment. The present sanctuaries have 
been created principally upon public lands or lands donated for that purpose to 
the state or to some responsible organization, such as the National Association 
of Audubon Societies or the Federation of New England Bird Clubs. The laws 
of the United States and of Canada make it comparatively simple for the chief 
executives to establish Federal bird- and game-refuges on non-agricultural 
public lands, and already, forty such have been set aside in Canada and over 
seventy in the United States.*° The majority of states and the Canadian pro- 
vinces, likewise, have made provision for the establishment of sanctuaries on 
state and provincial lands, or lands donated for that purpose. The purchase 
of lands by the state or the Federal Government for the explicit purpose of 
establishing such refuges, however, is a relatively new idea, but one fraught 
with great possibilities. 

It is hardly to be expected that public funds should be expended for any 
venture unless the community as a whole is to benefit from it, and the ordinary 
bird-sanctuary will benefit farmers and property-owners in the immediate 
vicinity much more than those at a distance, and, doubtless, many would 
never admit they were being benefited at all. When, however, the sanctuary 
idea is combined with other civic improvements, such as reforestation and 
public recreation, and makes good use of lands that have ceased to be of real 
agricultural value, there can be little question that the purchase of private 
lands by the state, provincial, or Federal Government from public funds is 
entirely legitimate. 

According to W. B. Greeley, Chief of the U. S. Forest Service,f there exists 
in the United States, chiefly in the East, some 81,000,000 acres of land which 
was originally in forest, but which has been so denuded and burnt over as to 
be absolutely unproductive. Ten times the area of New York State has been 
cut over and still lies untilled, and not far from one-fourth of the soil of the 
entire United States is unfit for any practicable crop except timber. The last 
census shows that twenty states have lost in cultivated land, and New England 
now has less farm-land by 13 per cent than at the time of the Civil War. What 
were once thriving lumber towns are now deserted villages, and the nearby 


*For a history of the establishment of the Federal reservations, see “The Bird Study Book’ by T. G. 


Pearson. ; ‘ 
+Idie Land and Costly Timber’. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1417. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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land that is of agricultural value has become pauperized for want of a market. 
Every year sees hundreds of farms abandoned throughout the East while 
thousands of others are run at an economic loss. 

The Federal Government is stepping in and purchasing and reforesting 
lands at the headwaters of navigable streams. The various state and provincial 
governments are following suit, and private initiative follows on a still smaller 
scale, until the total of some 36,000 acres of land is being planted annually. 
But this is a mere drop in the bucket compared with the 10,000,000 acres 
that is being cut over each year. Tree-growth is so slow and the average citizen 
so lacking in vision that the whole movement falters for want of public interest 
and the resulting funds. There are millions of acres of idle land, and yet a 
timber-famine stares us in the face. 

Every year in this country between five and six million citizens shoulder 
their guns and tramp the fields and marshes in search of game. Ninety per 
cent of the hunting is done on the lands of others who permit of the trespass 
largely because of the theory prevalent in this country that the game does 
not belong to the land-owner who feeds it but to the first one to reduce it to 
actual possession. But soon this conception of ‘free shooting’ will change; the 
farmer will no longer permit the city-dweller to tramp his fields and climb his 
fences. And what will the hunter do then for his recreation? The desire to 
hunt will not cease—far from it. The sportsmen will band together and volun- 
tarily tax themselves to purchase hunting privileges of the land-owners or to 
purchase idle lands upon which they may hunt. Indeed, the time has already 
arrived and they have done so in several states. Two years ago, New York 
State passed a measure creating a ‘Conservation Fund’ to be derived from the 
sale of hunting and fishing licenses, the moneys from which are to be spent for 
the improvement of hunting and fishing in that state, and one of the specified 
methods of so doing is the purchase of land for game-refuges and public shoot- 
ing-grounds. A number of other states have created similar funds which can 
be drawn upon for this purpose, and a like bill is pending in Congress for the 
establishment of Federal refuges and public shooting-grounds for migratory 
game-birds. Here, then, is a third use for idle lands. 

But sportsmen and foresters and naturalists and bird-lovers are not the 
only ones who love the life in the open. With the development of the motor- 
car there has come a great gypsy public demanding the right to live out-of- 
doors and a place so to live, and they have forced through state legislatures 
huge appropriations and bond issues for the establishment of numerous state 
parks and public recreation-grounds. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
they should have their desire, for the outdoor life makes better citizens of 
them. This gives us a fourth use for idle lands—bird-sanctuaries, public 
forests, game-refuges and public shooting-grounds, and public parks and 
recreation grounds. How well do these interests harmonize? 

At first thought one would say that a public shooting-ground might well 
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conflict with a bird-sanctuary. With the strictest definition of the word sanc- 
tuary, doubtless it would, for all creatures cannot receive equal sanctuary if 
it is desired to increase the number of one or more kinds above the normal. 
But those who have had any experience in the practical management of bird- 
sanctuaries or game-refuges are agreed that they are futile unless a constant 
effort is made to reduce the number of predaceous species. Otherwise, while it 
is a sanctuary from man and a paradise for the Hawk and the Owl and the fox 
and the weasel, it is a veritable inferno for the defenseless song-bird. It is 
questionable whether the term sanctuary could be honestly applied to it. A 
well-managed public shooting-ground should have maintained upon it much 
more game than is normal to the region, and the number should not vary 
materially from year to year. If, for some reason, the game-supply fails one 
year in a public shooting-ground, the area can immediately be closed to hunt- 
ing until the numbers recuperate. There can be little doubt that the song- and 
insectivorous birds will benefit by the warden service supplied and by the 
planting of food-bearing shrubs and trees that is a part of the procedure in 
every well-managed game-refuge. 

The modern conception of a public shooting-ground is one based on the 
Pennsylvania system wherein each public shooting-ground contains within it 
a sizable refuge or sanctuary, enclosed by a single wire, where no hunting is 
allowed and into which all game may flee when pursued. During the hunting 
season, no one unaccompanied by the warden is permitted to enter with or 
without a gun. Indeed, such a game-refuge is much more of a sanctuary than 
many of the established bird-sanctuaries where visitors are frequent. There is, 
therefore, no real conflict between the bird-sanctuary and the public shooting- 
ground or between any of the interests working for the conservation of wild 
life and the utilization of waste land. The problem resolves itself into one of 
procedure, with all hands willing to push if the wheels begin to spin. 

The question naturally arises where are these combinations of bird-sanc- 
tuary, public shooting-ground, public forest, and recreation-grounds to be 
located? How are they to be developed and maintained? In 1922, the state of 
Michigan commenced what has been called a ‘Land-economic Survey’ of the 
various counties of the state, with a view to taking an inventory of the natural 
resources of the state and to determine once and for all the best uses for the 
land. Similar surveys have been started in New York and other states, par- 
ticularly of what have been called ‘marginal farm lands’—farms that have been 
abandoned or that are being worked at a possible economic loss. It is obviously 
undesirable to remove from agriculture any land that can be profitably worked 
so long as there is plenty that cannot and that is crying to be reforested. Such 
an economic survey, then, should precede the establishment of refuges so as 
to determine what lands are available, what their real value is, and the probable 
cost of purchase. The economic survey should be followed by a biological survey 
to determine the flora and fauna of the region, the amount of land already in 
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forest, the amount of brush-land, open pasture, cultivated fields, and marshes. 
If there are lakes or streams within the proposed area, they should be included 
in the survey, and the present population of birds, fish, game, and predaceous 
species on each area should be estimated, together with the amount of available 
food-plants or food-organisms. This is necessary before any rational policy 
of control can be instituted. The biological survey should be accompanied 
by a forest survey, to determine the planting and cutting policy best adapted 
to produce an ultimate income to the state from timber production, while at 
the same time increasing the water-storage, and improving the coverts and the 
streams for game and for fish. In determining the planting policy, especial 
attention should be given to the needs of birds and game, because extensive 
coniferous plantings, with their scarcity of food-plants and lack of sunlight, 
are veritable deserts for most species, affording only protection. When laid 
out in smaller units, however, with brush-land and swales and some open land 
intervening, where food-plants are grown, they are conducive to a maximum 
production of bird-life and game. The number of birds will increase with the 
circumference of such areas rather than with their diameter, so that the greater 
the number and the smaller the area of each, the greater will be the resulting 
bird- and game-population. The forest survey should determine the smallest 
unit suitable to a good working policy within the proposed area, and this would 
doubtless vary with local conditions. 

When these surveys have been completed, the state will be in a position 
to purchase intelligently the tracts of land that will serve best the varied 
interests involved and to proceed with a rational policy of development that 
will result in real recreation-grounds for the sportsman and for the nature- 
lover, and, at the same time, provide for a timber-supply in the future and 
protection for the water-sheds. From 1,000 to 3,000 acres of each tract will 
be inclosed by a single strand of wire, with signs at frequent intervals pro- 
claiming it a sanctuary and prohibiting entrance of any kind during the hunt- 
ing season. Four times the area of this sanctuary, and surrounding it, will 
be the public shooting-ground where law-abiding citizens may go for two or 
three months during the fall and early winter with their guns and reap the 
surplus of certain game species that overflow from the sanctuary. At other 
times of the year this area also will be a sanctuary under the protection of a 
warden whose business it will be to see that no shooting occurs except that 
which he does himself to lessen the numbers of predaceous species which might 
otherwise increase to the destruction of the major aim of the sanctuary. 

At the present time such sanctuaries as these are dependent for their finan- 
cial support upon funds derived from taxation of the sportsmen alone, and, 
doubtless, this is more or less just so long as they reap the major benefits from 
them. Before they have existed many years, however, it will probably be 
apparent that many other citizens are deriving much pleasure and profit from 
them, and that the state as a whole has been greatly improved by their establish- 
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ment. When that time comes, doubtless the public treasury will come to their 
support with appropriations or bond issues and it will not be many generations 
before all of the idle lands have reverted to the state, making a vast chain 
of sanctuaries and shooting-grounds and public forests and public recreation- 
grounds such as the world has never known, and birds and game will be more 
plentiful than when Columbus discovered this fair country. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the meaning of the word ‘sanctuary’? How is it used in the conservation of 
wild life? 
2. What is the object of the naturalist in creating bird-sanctuaries? The object of the 
sportsman and of the economist? 
3. How have sanctuaries have thus far been created? 
4. How many Federal bird- and game-refuges are there in Canada? In United States? 
5. How much land in the United States is non-agricultural—fit only for growing trees? 
6. How much of the forest-land has been cut over? How much has been so denuded and 
burned as to be absolutely unproductive? 
7. How many trees are being cut annually in the United States? How much re-foresting 
is going on? Is a timber-famine imnfinent? 
8. How many hunters are there in the United States? What is meant by ‘free-shooting’? 
g. Is ‘free shooting’ likely to continue indefinitely, and if not, what will take its place? 
to, What is meant by ‘public shooting-grounds’? How can they be established? 
11. What is meant by ‘idle land’? What are four good uses to which any tract of it could 
be put? 
12. What is the relationship between public shooting-grounds and bird-and game-refuges? 
Is there any conflict between the two? Describe the ‘Pennsylvania System.’ 
13. What is the order of procedure in establishing a game-refuge and public shooting- 
ground? Explain the importance of each step. 
14. What is the relationship between dense coniferous forests and birds and game? 
15. How should the planting of conifers be arranged to be of most benefit to birds and 
game? 
16. How are game-refuges and public shooting-grounds at present financed? What are the 
prospects for the future? 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


PLAYING THE GOOD SAMARITAN TO A HERON 


One afternoon in late February I was walking along a little stream at the 
further edge of the salt meadows which here border the Great South Bay, 
when I discovered a Great Blue Heron, caught by the middle toe in a muskrat- 
trap. The poor bird struggled weakly as I approached, but it was clearly too 
exhausted to pull out of the trap. I gently released the Heron, carefully hold- 
ing its long, sharp bill, and carried it a short distance to an open space near 
the creek, where I laid it down and moved away. It was as I thought. The 
bird was so weak, either from starvation or exhaustion, probably both, that it 
could not escape, even when released from the trap. Once more I picked the 
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Heron up and with some difficulty took it home. Then, as it was growing dusk, 
I placed the bird in a large box and left it for the night. 

The next morning when I went to look at my charge I half expected to find 
it dead, but, no, it was apparently as strong as I had left it. We have a small 
upper porch without a roof, and I moved the bird there, establishing it snugly 
in one corner. Then I sallied forth with my minnow net to a nearby creek 
and returned with a bucketful of lively little ‘shiners.’ I put these in a large 
shallow bowl in front of the Heron and went inside. For a few hours he ate 
nothing but at last the temptation became too great, and, watching stealthily 
from behind the curtains, I saw him dart his bill with a lightning-like thrust 
into the bowl and bring up a wiggling minnow in it. Throwing back his head, 
he juggled the minnow into a crosswise position, and, with several monstrous 
gulps, swallowed it. I was certainly relieved to find the bird sufficiently re- 
covered to eat. 

That was only the beginning. All the day long I watched him eat at inter- 
vals, and so great were his gastronomical accomplishments that I was com- 
pelled several times to renew my supply of minnows. My Heron very rarely 
ate if he believed that anyone was watching him, but I was easily able to 
conceal myself so that I could not be seen from his corner. 

The following night was warm, and the Heron was left on the porch. Early 
the next morning I went to the window, and it was plain to see that the bird 
was feeling much stronger. When it saw me, it jumped onto the porch railing 
and began to walk along it with slow, measured steps. Finally it came to a halt. 
Gathering itself together, it lurched rather than leaped into the air, and with 
heavy, slow wing-beats climbed laboriously upward. Then it turned and 
sailed off toward the bay. The last sight I had of my brief visitor was a pair 
of long legs trailing behind an unwieldy body, while two powerful but clumsy 
wings were beating alongside. For all that possible clumsiness, the Great Blue 
Heron has an impressive appearance in the air and is surely one of our most 
interesting and, yes, beautiful shore-birds. I, for one put in a plea for the pro- 
tection of this bird, for surely its esthetic value to the thousands of nature- 
lovers and outdoor men of this country far exceeds the value of the few useful 
fish it may eat. At least I hope that the bird I befriended will never fall a victim 
to an ignorant hunter but will live to profit by the assistance I gave it JoHN 
H. Tompxtns (age 15 years), Babylon, N.Y. 


A BLUE JAY ADVENTURE 


Last year, at the school, there was a Blue Jay that came around daily to 
pick up scraps after lunch. One day as we sat up on the steps eating lunch, a 
mouse suddenly appeared in the path. At the same time a bird shadow ap- 
peared and then our Blue Jay landed on a limb. The mouse had started to 
run under a porch, but when he saw me he turned and started down the path. 
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The Blue Jay, which had been craning his neck as if looking for something, 
flew down, close to the mouse. The animal stopped and tried to hide. The 
Blue Jay seized the mouse and flew away. Soon after we saw him wiping his 
bill contentedly. This was the first time that I ever saw a Blue Jay catch a 
mouse.—CATHERINE ALICE HurLBurT (age 13 years), Pine, Colo. 


WHY WE HAVE AN AUDUBON CLUB 


An Audubon Club is of great value to the birds, for it teaches the boys and 
girls how to take care of them. They learn not to shoot them or rob their nests. 
It also teaches us how to put up feeding-stations and nesting-boxes for them. 
The feeding-stations ought to be kept full of food so that they will not starve 
during the cold winter months. 

If they had more Audubon Clubs in the South there would not be half so 
many birds killed when they go there. If we did not have Audubon Clubs there 
would not be half as many birds to help protect the crops; so if the birds protect 
the crops, we ought to protect them from enemies, and the Audubon Clubs 
tell us how to do it.—Donatp A. WELLER (age 12 years, 6th Grade), Stafford, 
Meh os 

A CHIMNEY FLICKER 

I had a queer experience with a Flicker last July. My uncle and I were 
sitting in a room in the second story of our home when we heard a strange noise 
in the chimney. There was a hole for a stovepipe, but we did not have a 
stopper in it. It was only covered with wallpaper. We saw something coming 
through this paper. It was the bill of a bird. Next came a head, then came 
the rest of a Flicker. We caught him and put him outdoors.—CHar.es HIL1, 
Mt. Royal, N. J. 


THE BRANDON BIRD CLUB 


There are 53 boys and girls in our Bird Club. We study all kinds of birds 
and how they build their nests, and we watch them feed the little birds. We 
have a president, a vice-president, a secretary, and treasurer. Last year, we 
had a bird-house contest and our teacher gave a prize for the best bird-house. 
A brown bird-house won the prize. We usually have a program after the meet- 
ing. 

Last spring we had a flower-contest. We found 99 different kinds of flowers. 
We study flowers, too. Miss Olson brought one of her Canaries to school. 
She has two of them. Some times it pecked on the wood that it stood on. I 
thought it was trying to do our number work.—JAmEs LeRoy Heppte (3rd 
Grade), Brandon, S. Dak. 

Dear Sir: The children in my room (pupils of the first three grades) were 
so interested in the Junior Department of the last Brrp-Lore that they asked 
me if they might write to you, with the hope that you might print one of their 
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letters if you thought well enough of it. James’ letter was the best, so I am 
sending it on, and I am sure the children will be delighted if you can use it in 
your next Brrp-LoreE in the Junior Department. They are issuing a news- 
paper every week, so are particularly interested in news items and articles. 

Yours sincerely, with much interest in bird life and nature in general— 
(Miss) FLoRENCE L. Orson, Brandon, S. Dak. 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY NOTES 


In a dense wood in Harding Township, Morris County, on the ridge ex- 
tending from Morristown to Bernardsville (about half-way between), a Pileated 
Woodpecker was seen on February 6, about an hour before sunset and heard 
very distinctly by three of our party. Previously we had seen the longish hole 
that he makes in old trees, but could not believe that he was here so close to 
our farm, the last one we had seen being in the Pocono Mountains at 6 A.M. 
in 1924. 

We have had a pair of Towhees with us all winter and some Cardinals. 
They seemed to thrive on the seed we scattered for them. The Towhees came 
in October and are here now (March). 

A Great Horned Owl is nesting in the mountain back of us and though we 
know where he is and have seen and heard him, we cannot find the nest.— 
RANDOLPH JENKS, Morristown, N. J. 
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the National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Telephone, Trafalgar 2077 


T. Girpert Prarson, LL.D., President 


THEODORE S. PALMER, M.D., First Vice-President 
Freperic A. Lucas, Sc.D., Second Vice-President 


Wiiram P. WHarton, Secretary 
JONATHAN Dwicut, M.D., Treasurer 
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Any person, club, school or company in sympathy with the objects of this Association may become 


a member of it, and all are welcome. 


Classes of Membership in the National Association of Audubon Societies for the Protection of Wild 


Birds and Animals: 


$5 annually pays for a Sustaining Membership 

$r1oo paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000 constitutes a person a Patron 

$5,000 constitutes a person a Founder 

$25,000 constitutes a person a Benefactor 


Form oF Bequest:—I do hereby give and bequeath to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals (Incorporated), of the City of New York. 


ADDRESS OF FRANK M. CHAPMAN ON THE UNVEILING 
OF THE BUST OF JOHN JAMES AUDUBON IN THE 
HALL OF FAME, MAY 5, 1927 


The works of John James Audubon, ex- 
plorer, artist, ornithologist, were vitalized by 
the vividness of his personality and the 
romance of his life, while the magnitude of 
his achievements measures the depth of his 
inspiration. Neither his brush nor his pen 
was controlled by the formal and the stereo- 
typed. As he saw and heard, so he drew and 
wrote. Both his paintings and his words 
reflect the emotions of a temperament 
keenly responsive to the beauties of nature 
and, above all, to the mysterious charm 
of birds. 

Consider the conditions which existed in 
the young Republic when, about 18109, 
Audubon first conceived an undertaking 
which in its scope and field had never before 
been approached, and has not since been 
equaled. Consider especially the environ- 
ment in which his vision came to him. He 
was living in Kentucky, still the home of 
Boone and other pioneers. Art and science 
had small part in the life of a community 
fully occupied in conquering a new land. 


Only the birds spoke to Audubon and, deaf 
to the needs of winning a livelihood, to them 
he responded. Birds had long claimed his 
interest and served as subjects for his brush; 
but now, for the first time, he determined to 
devote his life to their study ‘Then fol- 
lowed twenty years of ceaseless activity. 
Only when compelled to earn the necessi- 
ties of existence was he diverted from his 
great task. 

Almost without the aid of books, guidance 
of teachers, or assistance of colleagues, but 
ever with the encouragement of a devoted 
wife, he blazed his own trail into the little- 
known world of American ornithology. Sur- 
mounting the then existing difficulties of 
transportation, his researches led him over 
the greater part of America east of the 
Rockies. 

After years of intimate association with 
birds in nature, he sought means for the pub- 
lication of the results of his labors. But 
America was not yet prepared to furnish 
him with the financial support required by so 
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Courtesy New York University 


BUST OF JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, NATURALIST 


This bust, modeled by A. Stirling Calder, was unveiled at the Hall of Fame ceremonies at the Heights’ Campus 
of New York University on May 5, 1927. John James Audubon (1785-1851) was elected to the Hall of Fame in 
1900. The bust was presented by the American Geographic Society, the Museum of the American Indian, the 
Hispanic Society of America, the Numismatic Society, and the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
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stupendous an enterprise. In 1826 he, conse- 
quently, sailed for England. There his genius 
won early recognition and the value of his 
work secured for him codperation in the 
preparation of his text and in the engraving 
of his paintings. Three more times he 
crossed the Atlantic in the thirteen years 
required for the production of his work. We 
may picture him during this period in his 
studio in Edinburgh, or London, appearing 
before scientific bodies in Great Britain and 
France, returning to America to prosecute 
his researches in the more remote parts of our 
country, or, with portfolio beneath his arm, 
seeking subscribers to his work both at home 
and abroad. No obstacle could turn him 
from his goal; with equal zeal and persis- 
tence, if not with equal pleasure, he sought 
his ends in Florida keys, Texas bayous, on 
Labrador shores, or in the drawing-rooms of 
his patrons; and, finally, twenty years after 
its conception, the four folios of plates and 
five volumes of text constituting the ‘Birds 
of America’ were completed. 

Nearly a century has passed since this work 
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appeared, but measured by the conditions 
and standards of today, Audubon’s achieve- 
ments loom larger in the perspective of the 
past than they did in the foreground of the 
present. Who has depicted our birds on the 
scale that he employed? Who has shown 
greater energy in penetrating their haunts, or 
discernment in reading the story of their 
lives? Who has described their habits more 
sympathetically? What publisher has dared 
to present a work comparable with the 
‘Birds of America’? 

Then followed years of continued activity 
in this country, marked by the production of 
an octavo edition of the ‘Birds of America,’ 
the journey up the Yellowstone and work on 
the ‘Quadrupeds of America.’ 

While, therefore, we pay tribute today to 
Audubon, the naturalist and artist, it is 
Audubon, the man, who commands our 
greatest admiration. Where will we find a 
more convincing embodiment of the truth of 
Thoreau’s words, ‘“‘What a wedge, what a 
beetle, what a catapult is a man in earnest; 
what force can withstand him?” 


THE GENERAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


We feel that a real and distinctive service 
is being rendered by the National Association 
through the medium of its General Supply 
Department, which annually distributes 
large numbers of Educational Leaflets, 
circulars and bulletins, charts and _field- 
glasses, as well as books on birds and bird- 
protecton. 

An increasing number of persons are each 
year availing themselves of the opportunity 
thus afforded of securing material which is 
furnished through this agency. This Asso- 
ciation is not a commercial institution and 


is well content if the service rendered in this 
manner may be such as to enable the De- 
partment to be conducted on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

In order to maintain this Department and 
keep it running with the maximum of 
economy and efficiency, it is, of course, very 
desirable that the volume of orders be kept 
as large as possible. Our members may very 
greatly assist in this respect by calling at- 
tention to the opportunities offered for se- 
curing material from the Association through 
its General Supply Department.—A. H. H. 


THE UNVEILING OF THE ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 


As announced in the March-April Brrp- 
Lore, plans were well under way at that time 
to unveil the Roosevelt Memorial Fountain 
at Oyster Bay. The date since chosen 


(May 26) renders it impossible to give any 
account at this time of the exercises accom- 
panying the Unveiling, as material for the 
May-June Brirp-Lore must go to press 
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before the date set for the program. Such 
account must therefore be reserved for the 
July-August number. In the meantime, how- 


- 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
REQUESTS THE HONOR OF YOUR PRESENCE AT 
THE UNVEILING OF THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 


IN THE ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY AT 
OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY TWENTY-SIXTH 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN 
AT FOUR O’CLOCK 


Bird - 


Brief addresses will be made by 

T. Grtpert PEARSON, on behalf of the Contributors to the Memorial 
EUGENE SWOPE, on ‘‘The Sanctuary and its Functions” 
FranK M. Cuaeman, on ‘Roosevelt, the Bird-Lover” 

Grorce K. CHERRIE, on “Roosevelt in the Field” 
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ever, it seems desirable to publish the 
invitation which has been sent to members 


and friends of the Association. 


RAINEY SANCTUARY NOTES 
By JOHN P. HOLMAN 


It is now three years since Mrs. Grace 
Rainey Rogers gave the National Association 
of Audubon Societies the tract of 26,000 acres 
in the southwest coastal region of Louisiana, 
known as the Paul J. Rainey Wild Life 
Sanctuary. During that time the Society has 
carried out many plans for its development, 
so that it now represents a conservation 
project of no mean value, and has proven of 
vast benefit to our migratory wild fowl. 

The region where the Sanctuary is situated 
comprises one of the outposts of the country, 
far removed from the habitations of man, 
where natural things flourish undisturbed by 
the restlessness of modern life. The nearest 
town is 35 miles to the north and the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico wash its southern 
boundary. For countless generations wild 
fowl have congregated in this region during 
the winter months, finding there ideal condi- 
tions of food and water. They will, no doubt, 
continue to use this territory so long as it 
remains in its natural state and is cared for 
by wise guardians 


Twice each year since it was established, 
as narrated in Brrp-Lorr for September- 
October, 1924, I have visited the Sanctuary. 
Each time some new phase in its develop- 
ment has been apparent, and each time I 
have returned home with an enlarged con- 
ception of what the Rainey Sanctuary will 
ultimately become. 

The success of every undertaking of this 
nature lies primarily in the selection of the 
superintendent, and the Rainey Sanctuary 
is most fortunate in this respect. Richard 
Gordon has been in charge for three years 
and has proved himself invaluable. Combin- 
ing a pleasing personality with good business 
judgment, he has carried on the work of the 
Sanctuary in a most efficient manner and has 
won the respect and admiration of all who 
have come in contact with him. Possessing a 
rare gift for friendliness, he has ingratiated 
himself with the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing region to such an extent that he has 
gained their entire confidence and secured 
full codperation in all his plans. 
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CLUB-HOUSE USED AS HEADQUARTERS AND CANAL LEADING TO BOAT-HOUSE 
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Photographed by J. P. Holman 


First and foremost among the many prob- 
lems in the development of a _ wild-fowl 
refuge is the matter of maintaining the food- 
supply for an ever-increasing number of birds. 
Wild fowl quickly learn the bounds of a pro- 
tected region, and concentrating within its 
borders soon exhaust the natural food unless 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF LESSER SNOW AND BLUE GEESE RISING BACK OF THE LEVEE 


a way of increasing the supply is found. 
During the last two years many bushels of 
Duck-food have been planted, but adverse 
conditions for the growth of these plantings 
—such as drought and the influx of salt water 
—have resulted in very little increase. 
Banana water-lilies grow so profusely in the 
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Photographed by J. P. Holman 
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larger lakes on the Sanctuary that the entire 
surfaces are covered with a compact mass of 
green. In summer one would think that 
there were enough of these plants to supply 
all the Ducks in the world, but in the fall, 
one month after the birds have arrived 
from the north, the lakes are stripped clean 
of vegetation. This necessitates a movement 
of Ducks to regions outside the Sanctuary, 
which are not protected from shooting, until 
the natural food on the Sanctuary has re- 
covered. With the increase of water-areas 
by dredging new ponds and continuous and 
systematic planting, the Rainey Sanctuary 
will in time be able to care for many thou- 
sands of birds which at present it is unable 
to accommodate. Canals have been dredged 
and levees thrown up around one section in 
the Sanctuary with this end in view. A pump 
has been installed which will supply the 
enclosed area with water pumped from the 
canals during seasons of drought. Plans are 
under way to drill several artesian wells in 
this section so a continuous supply of fresh 
water will be available. 

For the purpose of patrolling the Sanc- 
tuary, three boats are in constant operation, 
besides several skiffs and lesser craft for use 
in planting Duck-food and navigating the 
shallow lakes and bayous. Two assistant 
wardens divide this work between them, and 
very few violations of law or cases of tres- 
passing have been reported. - The entire 
boundary of the Sanctuary has been surveyed 
recently and stone posts erected at every 
corner. Trespass signs have been set up 
every few hundred feet, and large display 
posters occur at all the natural entrances. 

The Rainey Sanctuary is the winter home 
of countless numbers of Lesser Snow and 
Blue Geese. They arrive about the middle 
of December and remain until March, feed- 
ing on the three-cornered grass stalks on 
Belle Isle Ridge. Each year they harvest the 
crop almost as clean as if it had been mowed, 
and when they return the next year the crop 
is ready for them again. 

Last February I visited the Sanctuary with 
George Shiras 3d, for the purpose of taking 
some pictures of the Ducks and Geese. We 
left the Southern Pacific Railroad train at 
New Iberia—135 miles west of New Orleans 
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—and journeyed by bus to the little town of 
Abbeville, situated on the Vermilion Bayou 
some 18 miles farther south. Richard Gordon 
met us in the large and comfortable cruising 
boat ‘Widgeon,’ and we left for the Sanctuary 
early the next morning. 

Southward for 20 miles the Vermilion 
Bayou twists and turns toward the Gulf. 
From the deck of the boat we viewed the tall 
oaks and cypress trees along the banks and 
the various forms of wild life which make the 
Southland so interesting in winter. Buzzards 
floated lazily across the sky or congregated 
on the open places where little plantations 
occurred. Turtles slipped off of logs ahead 
of the boat, while fox squirrels ran chatter- 
ing along the great branches of the over- 
hanging trees, and tiny splashes of red de- 
noted the Cardinals’ retreat. All too soon 
we entered that broad sheet of water known 
as Vermilion Bay, whose muddy waters 
turned copper color in the path of the sun, 
and the glory of bygone sunsets seemed still 
to brood in its depths. An hour or so later 
we were in the canal which cuts deep into 
the heart of the Rainey Sanctuary and soon 
were landed at the club-house dock. A new 
boat-house of generous proportions had been 
built at the end of the canal, which was 
dredged a year or so ago to accommodate the 
little fleet of Sanctuary boats. The Club- 
house is situated on a narrow neck of land at 
the entrance to Belle Isle Lake—on all sides 
stretches the great marsh. The grounds 
about the house looked spick and span. 
Walks, neatly made of oyster shells, led to 
the observation-tower and the warden’s 
cottage. Several China trees, newly planted, 
gave promise of shade in the long hot summer 
days to come. The chatter of Ducks and the 
lonely note of the Red-winged Blackbird 
welcomed me again, and I felt once more the 
romance and beauty of this land of sky and 
water. 

Before supper we sped down the main 
canal in the speedboat ‘Whistler’ to Belle 
Isle Ridge. Shutting off the engine as we 
neared the bank, a loud cackling greeted our 
ears, and in a moment we were surrounded 
by thousands of Blue and Lesser Snow Geese, 
rising like a pillar of light against a blue-gray 
sky. It was truly a wonderful sight. As we 
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RICHARD GORDON AND GEORGE SHIRAS 3d RETURNING FROM THE BLIND ON PEARSON POND 
Photographed by J. P. Holman 


gazed, new groups of birds rose and added to 
the sweeping tide of life and din of voice until 
the whole heavens seemed to be filled with 
beating wings and soaring bodies, weaving in 
and out, etching a pattern of silver on a 
background of blue canvas. 

Returning to the club-house we laid plans 
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PINTAIL, MALLARD, AND TEAL RISING ON PEARSON POND 


for the morrow’s work. Gordon had built 
several blinds, one for Canvasbacks near the 
club-house on Belle Isle Lake, one for Pin- 
tails, Mallards, and Teal in Pearson Pond, 
about a mile south of the club-house, and one 
for Geese on Belle Isle Ridge. About tro 
o’clock the next morning we went to the 
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VIEW FROM THE OBSERVATION TOWER SHOWING MAIN CANAL, CLUB-HOUSE, CANAL LEAD- 


ING TO BOAT-HOUSE AND BELLE ISLE LAKE 
Photographed by J. P. Holman 


Pintail Pond and Mr. Shiras set up his 
camera in the blind and succeeded in getting 
some good pictures, although the light was 
not very bright and the birds were restless. 
In the afternoon we secured some pictures of 
Blue Geese. Gordon ran the boat quietly 


LESSER SNOW AND BLUE GEESE NEAR BELLE ISLE RIDGE 


along the canal which divides Belle Isle 
Ridge. We were so well hidden by the levee 
that the birds did not suspect our coming 
until we jumped out of the boat with cameras 
ready and had climbed to the top of the 
levee. In this manner we came suddenly 
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upon them and snapped them at a distance 
of 50 yards as they rose from their feeding- 
grounds. 

Another day was spent on Pearson Pond 
among the Pintails, and then Mr. Shiras 
journeyed across the marsh to the Blue 
Goose blind. Setting up his camera inside, 
with the wide-angle lens just protruding 
between the grass-thatched side, he settled 
down for a long morning’s wait. Gordon 
scattered some corn in front of the camera 
and we left him to his fate. Returning at 
noon we met him on the levee with his camera 
and plates. He had exposed all of his plates 
but one on flight pictures as the great flocks 
brushed the top of his blind, and had waited 
patiently for a bunch of Geese to move in 
on the ground, but only one lone Goose 
came within range of his camera. He finally 
concluded that one Goose was better than 
none and exposed the remaining plate. Two 
minutes afterward the great army started to 
march toward him until they came directly in 
range in front of the blind. Only an old hand 
at wild-life photography could smile at such 
luck as did Mr. Shiras when he had finished 
relating his experiences to us. 

A few weeks before we arrived at the 
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Sanctuary, Belle Isle Lake had been filled 
with Canvasbacks—Gordon said he had 
counted about 50,o0o—but a spell of warm 
weather had driven most of them north so 
only a few were seen the first few days we 
were there. One day, however, a flock of 
about 200 sailed into the lake at sundown 
and the next day Mr. Shiras waited patiently 
in the blind for two hours until a raft of 
Blue-bills and Canvasbacks swam _ slowly 
toward the blind. The day was overcast so 
the light was not so good for fast shutter 
work, but he achieved some excellent results 
the next afternoon. 

A few more days were spent inspecting the 
Sanctuary, including a visit to Chenier au 
Tigre, a quaint little settlement of some 
dozen houses strung out along the coast near 
the Sanctuary, where previous visits had 
made friends, and we started back for 
Abbeville. 

Not least among the remembered pleasures 
of the trip were the quiet evenings in the 
club-house listening to Mr. Shiras relate his 
many interesting experiences in wild-life 
photography and the pleasant companionship 
of Gordon who knows and loves the great 
marsh country so well. 


COMPENSATION—SOME THRILLS OF A BIRD-LOVER ON 
BROADWAY, AND A VIRGINIA OUTING 


To one who has lived most of his life in the 
open, accustomed to the freedom of the 
fields and woods and the arching wind-swept 
skies, it would seem to represent something 
like a shock to be suddenly transplanted into 
the heart of the world’s greatest metropolis. 
The roar of subway trains the clicking of in- 
numerable turn-stiles, and the hurrying, 
jostling throngs all combine to create in the 
mind a spirit and a mood which now and then 
cry out in revolt against some of the things 
which our boasted civilization is doing to us. 

Yet even here the law of compensation is 
very kind, and such environment is not 
wholly without its rewards, for keener ap- 
preciations and new hungers are inevitably 
born out of this self-imposed exile. Even at 
one’s desk at 1974 Broadway it is possible to 
call up at will multitudes of sights and sounds 


that come back with all the vividness of 
reality out of many happy experiences in 
days gone by. How often amidst the chill 
grime and slush of the city’s gloom have 
there come to the writer bright visions of 
turquoise seas with Man-o’War Birds float- 
ing on tropic trade winds, accompanied by 
the mellow roar of surf on palm-fringed 
shores. 

In other moods he senses again all the life 
and color of great southern marshes, the 
cackling of Gallinules, the grotesque antics 
and bizarre music of Boat-tailed Grackles, 
the lofty, graceful soaring of Wood-Ibises 
and Anhingas, the guttural squawking of 
Herons in their populous rookeries, the 
resonant trumpet-call of the Sandhill Crane, 
as it comes from across far-spreading savan- 
nas, and then the mysterious murmuring 
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sounds of the marshes, and the booming of 
the wind through vast reaches of ‘maiden 
cane.’ 

Again, and in still other moods, he is 
haunted by the memory of an April day, now 
long gone by. A tranquil sunny haze broods 
o’er the landscape; the song of the first 
Brown Thrasher comes from out a haw- 
thicket. The silvery fluting of Meadowlarks, 
breast-deep in greening wheat-fields, rises 
up from all the countryside, and up from some 
neighboring ponds and swales comes the 
musical piping of hylas. 

Then often, again, the city’s roar fades 
away and there quietly steals into conscious- 
ness the memory of a day in the thick moist 
woods of early June. Oven-birds and Ken- 
tucky Warblers are singing in verdant glooms 
where the tented armies of the mandrake 
cover the forest floor, while far overhead, 
hidden by the thick foliage, the Scarlet 
Tanager carols rhythmically the livelong 
summer day. Surely a bird-lover has no 
just cause for complaint when he can go 
a-birding without even leaving his office on 
Broadway. 

Yet now and then there comes an oppor- 
tunity to really go afield. Such came to the 
writer not long ago when he accepted a 
cordial invitation to give some lectures down 
in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. Although the date was the middle 
of March, the season was unusually ad- 
vanced, and as the train sped southward he 
noted many signs of approaching spring. 
Soon, from the car-window there appeared 
the graceful form of a Turkey Buzzard sail- 
ing and balancing in the brisk March wind. 
Then another and another, until thirteen in 
all had been counted before the train reached 
Baltimore. There is a real fascination in 
making a bird-census from a car-window, 
and as the train sped onward other birds 
were noted from time to time. Now a Spar- 
row Hawk or a Mourning Dove went hurtling 
by, or a Marsh Hawk was to be seen sailing 
low over a meadow. From time to time 
flocks of Grackles and Redwings and Star- 
lings seemed tossed into the air, as by some 
hidden force, and went wildly yet gracefully 
trailing across the sky to alight in some fresh 
feeding-ground. A real thrill was experienced 
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when the train crossed the Gunpowder River 
at the head of Chesapeake Bay, for here, 
within close range, were congregated many 
hundreds of Whistling Swans and some 
thousands of Teal, Canvasbacks and Scaups 
—a splendid tribute to the blessings due to 
the prohibition of spring shooting. 

At length the train enters the peaceful 
Shenandoah Valley which seems drowsing in 
the warm spring sunshine. Greening fields 
and budding orchards are strongly prophetic 
of the Apple Blossom Festival which is 
annually celebrated in this far-famed region. 
My station is reached and I am taken in 
charge by my host who conducts me to his 
hospitable home situated on an eminence 
overlooking the picturesque Shenandoah. 
A hundred yards below the nver murmurs 
and glistens in the sunshine, while in the 
distance, and to the eastward, the Blue Ridge 
slumbers in a purple haze. There is little 
time, however, to gaze at mountain ranges or 
listen to murmuring rivers, for the air is full 
of bird-songs. How far away seem the roar 
of subway trains and the feverish jostling 
throngs! It is like a vision of some new 
Arcady. Up from the thickets, along the 
river’s bank, come the cheery whistling of 
numbers of Cardinals and the far-carrying 
melodious notes of Carolina Wrens. A 
Mockingbird is singing from the top of a 
tulip tree and the plaintive trilling of Field 
Sparrows rises up from the fields and road- 
sides. Flocks of Grackles and Red-winged 
Blackbirds in the trees along the river’s 
edge are filling the air with their ‘social cheer 
and jubilee.’ 

The Blue Mountain range, the sparkling 
Shenandoah, and the witching bird-songs all 
seem flinging out a challenge and invitation. 
There is little time for an extended walk, but 
my host and hostess guide me along the bank 
of the river for a mile or so. 

In the afternoon it becomes my privilege 
to speak to a splendid audience in the large 
high school building in the city of the Apple 
Blossom Festival. There follow many de- 
lightful expressions of the proverbial Vir- 
ginia hospitality—an evening with my gra- 
cious host and hostess and their friends, in 
their home; and on the morrow a tramp 
through the woods and fields under the leader- 
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ship of a splendid lad who is the bird-student 
of the community. A senior in high school, 
he finds time regularly to contribute to a 
‘Nature Column’ in the local paper. As we 
walk along we talk of things other than birds; 
I learn that this youthful bird-student is 
very fond of the writings of W. H. Hudson, 
and he confides to me that ‘Far Away and 
Long Ago’ often brings him to tears, for 
which confession I love him all the more. 
He is much distressed at the destruction of 
useful Hawks and Owls in his community, on 
which bounties were being paid by a county 
official, and had been endeavoring to influ- 
ence the boys of his acquaintance against this 
practice. What a unique and refreshing ex- 
perience! When, therefore, it becomes my 


BIRD-PROTECTION 


Those most deeply interested in the cause 
of bird-protection long ago realized that, 
with respect to many migratory birds at 
least, it is essentially an international prob- 
lem. Many birds journey vast distances, 
and, in fact, are the world’s greatest travelers. 
As such they necessarily impose upon the 
various countries which they visit a joint 
responsibility for their welfare. It is not 
enough to give complete protection in North 
America to certain widely migratory shore- 
birds when they are doomed to indiscrimin- 
ate slaughter in their winter home in South 
America. It is likewise futile for the countries 
of northern Europe to enact protective laws 
with respect to migratory song and insectiv- 
orous birds when they are killed in countless 
numbers in southern Europe. 

In our own country, the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act with Great Britain represented a 
fairly successful attempt to solve this prob- 
lem. In Europe, the Treaty of Paris, signed 
in r902 by a number of countries, repre- 
sented a similar, though less successful 
attempt in the same direction, since several 
of the countries signatory to the Convention 
failed to ratify. Much, therefore, remains to 
be accomplished, even in the matter of legis- 
lative effort before world-wide bird-protection 
becomes a realization. Granted adequate 
bird-protective laws, much would still remain 
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privilege, in the afternoon, to give an illus- 
trated bird-lecture in the local theater, I 
have a peculiar satisfaction in having in the 
audience the above-mentioned official, and 
the opportunity is not lost to stress at some 
length the necessity of saving our beneficial 
species of Hawks and Owls. 

With this my Virginia outing comes to 
an end, and a few hours later find me 
diving once again into the roaring subway, 
but there is a strange music in my heart for 
the songs of the Cardinals and Carolina 
Wrens along the Shenandoah are still ring- 
ing in my ears, and it is pleasant to know 
that somewhere there are people still so 
Arcadian as to celebrate an Apple Blossom 
Westiyale we lleweIe 


IN OTHER LANDS 


to be done in the way of education. It is 
along both of these lines that the Interna- 
tional Committee for Bird Protection is 
working. 

Many interesting and valuable communi- 
cations are received from time to time at this 
office, not only from prominent ornitholo- 
gists and bird-protectionists in Europe, but 
from the far corners of the earth. During the 
last week, letters have come from New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Argentina. The 
letter from the last-named country is from 
Prof. V. Hugo Lawmon, of Buenos Aires, 
who tells of the agreement among many 
prominent biologists of the South American 
Republics to attempt ‘to save from indis- 
criminate slaughter” the valuable and inter- 
esting wild life of those countries. With this 
end in view, our correspondent states that 
the Argentine Government has recently 
appointed a National Committee whose 
duty it will be to make such studies and in- 
vestigations as may be necessary in order to 
bring about the desired legislation. The letter 
furthermore states that, as a first step, the 
Committee has in mind to influence the 
Government to adhere to the Migratory 
Bird Treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. As a further effort in the 
interests of bird-protection in South America 
our correspondent indicates that it is the 
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purpose of the Argentine Committee to 
induce the other countries to appoint their 
respective committees, and towards this 
end he expresses the hope that this Asso- 
ciation will use its good offices. 

It is fine to have a word like this from our 
Argentine friends, for perhaps in no part of 
the world has the destruction of wild life 
gone forward with more rapidity than in 
southern South America. Probably the most 
stirring and eloquent protest ever uttered 
against the mania for mere killing has come 
from the pen of that gifted writer, W. H. 
Hudson, and was inspired by a knowledge 
of the awful destruction of wild life that was 
taking place in Argentina, the land of his 
birth. Reared on the pampas more than 
eighty years ago, Hudson fairly reveled in 
those vast expanses, dotted with lakes and 
lagoons, where teemed great concourses of 
water-fowl and multitudes of shore-birds. 

Although recording with inimitable charm 
his impressions of the unsullied nature of 
those early days on the pampas, Hudson 
yet sensed, with a feeling of deep sadness, 
that this marvelous wild life was doomed to 
vanish before the march of civilization. So, 
after removing to England, he never returned 
to the land of his birth, preferring to re- 
member it as it was in his earlier years. 

A letter has recently been received from 
Dr. Alexander Wetmore, President of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, which 
throws much light on the status of bird- 
protection in southern South America. It 
will be recalled that Doctor Wetmore, some 
time ago, spent a year studying the bird-life 
of that region, particularly with a view to the 
protection of our migratory species. The 
letter emphasizes the thought that the prob- 
lem of bird-protection in these countries is 
rendered all the more difficult by the con- 
stantly increasing influx of immigrants from 
southern Europe where the habit of killing 
song-birds for food has been practiced from 
time immemorial. This awakening interest 
in the cause of wild-life conservation in 
South America is therefore a source of much 
gratification. It also serves to remind us 
anew of our own past indifference, and the 
price we have all too often had to pay for our 
lack of intelligent forethought. 
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South Africa also has her problems of wild- 
life conservation. It was, therefore, pleasant, 
not long ago, to have an interesting and op- 
timistic letter from F. W. FitzSimons, Di- 
rector of the Port Elizabeth Museum, and a 
member of the International Committee for 
Bird-Protection. It is worth while quoting 
the following from the letter in question: 
“We are not letting the grass grow under our 
feet here in regard to the safeguarding of 
wild-bird- and animal-life generally. We have 
saved the remnant of the Addo herd of ele- 
phants which exists in a scrubby forest near 
this city. We have also induced the Govern- 
ment to take over the Sabi Game Reserve, 
and it has been made a National Park. Game 
animals exist in large numbers on farms. 
We are working to get these game animals 
declared the property of the farmers under 
various restrictions. This will cause farmers 
to take an individual interest in the animals 
and prevent the wholesale illicit slaughter 
which takes place at present. 

“In regard to our wild bird-life—I make 
extensive lecture-trips and give lantern- 
lectures to schools and the public on the 
economic value of birds. These lectures are 
always well attended. 

“Tn addition, a law is now in force pro- 
hibiting, with a few exceptions, the exporta- 
tion of wild birds, and in case of the excep- 
tions a permit is necessary. We are putting 
up a big fight with the various bird-dealers 
who have been in the habit of exporting 
large numbers of birds annually. The Govern- 
ment is sympathetic and we are working 
withit. We are now striving to get wild birds 
protected under one law asa National Asset.” 

Now comes a letter from New Zealand, 
that land whose strange and exotic charm 
has appealed to many of us as we have 
become in a small degree, familiar with her 
interesting fauna. The letter is from Capt. 
E. V. Sanderson, Secretary of the Native 
Bird Protection Society. It tells the familiar 
story of the incessant fight “against incom- 
petence, ignorance, and the self-seeker’”’ and 
concludes with the thought, “It is a vital 
necessity that this bird-protection business 
be brought before the public on a vastly 
larger scale, and with all the business ability 
available. So far, however, the birds have 
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increased coincidently with this Society’s 
efforts, and this despite non-effective ad- 
ministration of our conservation laws.” 
Another communication has just been 
received from Dr. Erich Jacob, of Bremen, 
Germany. Doctor Jacob is president of the 
large organization ‘“‘Gesellschaft zum Schutze 
de heimischen Vogel E. V.” and writes for 
copies of the text of the Migratory Bird 
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Treaty Act with Great Britain, stating it 
is hoped “‘to attain a similar treaty between 
Germany and one of the northern Scandi- 
navian States.”’ 

Our members will view with keen and 
sympathetic interest these efforts that are 
being made in other lands in furthering 
the cause of bird protection —A. H. H. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Our members will be interested in knowing 
that the General Assembly of Indiana, during 
its recent session, passed a law extending 
protection to the Bald Eagle. The bill was 
drafted by S. E. Perkins III, president of the 
Indiana Audubon Society, and was sponsored 
by the Society. After its passage by both 
houses it was duly signed by the Governor 
and is accordingly one of the bird-protective 
laws of the state. This adds one other to the 
list of states which have enacted laws giving 
special protection to the bird which is the 
emblem of our country. 


Among the many letters which come to this 
office are a large number from both Boy and 
Girl Scouts who seek information concerning 
the activities of the Association, also definite 
knowledge with respect to our bird-pro- 
tective laws, particularly the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act with Great Britain. Spe- 
cific information is also sought concerning 
wild-life refuges, Federal, state, and those 
privately owned and administered. These 
studies are being made for the very laudable 
purpose of securing the Bird-study Merit 
Badge and are deserving of all commenda- 
tion. Needless to say all such inquiries 
receive careful consideration. 


The Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, as part of its educational campaign, 
has for some time been sponsoring essay 
contests, particularly in the country schools 
of England. These contests have been largely 
stimulated by the awarding of Challenge 
Shields and prizes to the pupils of the ele- 
mentary grades. The contests are not only 
carried on between the individuals of a 


school, but are county and inter-county in 
their scope. They are reported as having 
aroused much enthusiasm, not alone due to 
the competitive spirit engendered by the 
contest itself, but a lively interest has been 
awakened in bird-study and nature-study 
in general. We quote from Bird Notes and 
News: “It might open the eyes of some kind 
and compassionate city visitors and country 
half-timers to read the numerous passages 
in bird and tree essays from country schools, 
full of gay enthusiasm for field rambles and 
woodland sights and songs, and full, too, of 
pity—even a slightly swaggering pity—for 
the less-fortunate and less-informed inhabi- 
tants of the town.” 


Readers of Brrp-Lore will recall that not 
long ago mention was made in this depart- 
ment of a recent attempt to start a war of 
extermination on the Brown Pelican in 
Florida. This Association made a vigorous 
protest against the proposed action. Mr. 
J. B. Royall, State Fish and Game Com- 
missioner, who is enthusiastically launching 
a broad and constructive program for the 
preservation of all of Florida’s interesting 
and useful wild life, handled the situation in 
a perfectly satisfactory manner. This sedate 
and picturesque bird is therefore not to be 
doomed to destruction in the Peninsular 
State at least. 

However, just as the Pelicans of Florida 
are saved from this illy conceived threat, 
word comes from Texas that similar agitation 
has broken out afresh against these birds 
in the Lone Star State. The report has it 
that the commercial fisheries have greatly 
fallen off and the reason again assigned, as 
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during the period of the World War, is that 
the Pelicans are responsible for this decline. 
The agitation in this present instance became 
so strong that a bill was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Wells providing for the payment 
of a bounty of 25 cents on each Pelican 
and s cents on each egg. The bill, which 
actually passed the House, provided each 
bounty claim should be accompanied by a 
piece of the upper part of the Pelican’s bill, 
but called for no proof of the destruction of 
the eggs. 

It is claimed by the present enemies of the 
Pelican in Texas that there is a population of 
100,000 of these birds, and that there are 
annually destroyed over 100,000,000 pounds 
of fish. Apparently no credence is given to 
the results of the careful and painstaking 
investigations which were made during the 
World War period by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson 
for the Federal Food Administration, in 
regard to the food-habits of the Pelican. It 
is also very evident that these defamers of 
the Pelican are little familiar with the 
statistics which go to show that in a general 
way commercial fisheries have declined nearly 
everywhere in our land, and in regions where 
neither Pelicans nor other fish-eating birds 
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exist. In fact, it was not so long ago that 
Secretary Hoover gave wide publicity to the 
very serious decline of our commercial 
fisheries and suggested that we have here a 
conservation problem of the gravest im- 
portance. It would seem, therefore, that, 
combining the above statement with what is 
scientifically known concerning the food- 
habits of the Gulf-coast Pelicans, the Texas 
fisherman have themselves alone to blame 
for the decline of their industry. The writer 
was amused not long ago at the facetious 
remark of a well-known naturalist and con- 
servationist whois familiar with the situation 
above described, and who suggested that 
“what is most needed is an open season on 
commercial fisherman.” 

From the very first the office at 1974 
Broadway has energetically combated the 
efforts being made in Texas to bring about a 
war of extermination on the Pelican. Friends 
of the Association in that state have co- 
6perated loyally in a vigorous attempt to 
prevent the proposed legislation from being 
enacted into law, and it appears at this 
writing that there is small chance of the 
enemies of the Pelican obtaining the passage 
of their measure.—A. H. H. 


NEW REGULATIONS AFFECTING THE HUNTING OF 


MIGRATORY 


Probably no group of birds in our country 
has been more adversely affected by advanc- 
ing civilization than the shore-birds—par- 
ticularly those species which on account of 
size and other characteristics have long been 
popular as game-birds. The fate of the 
Esquimo Curlew is a matter of common 
knowledge. Many other species were fast 
vanishing until legal restrictions were placed 
upon their killing. The protection thus 
afforded under the Migratory Bird Law, 
and still later by the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act with Great Britain, has been productive 
of very beneficient results, and many species 
of this interesting family have shown notice- 
able increase, particularly the Sandpipers. 

In view, therefore, of the special interest 
that ornithologists and bird-lovers generally 
have had with respect to these birds, it is 


GAME-BIRDS 


worthy of note that a new regulation has 
recently been adopted by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine prescribing a two-year closed 
season on both Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs. 
With the going into force of this regulation 
there are now left only two representatives 
of our more than fifty species of shore-birds 
which may be hunted, namely, the Wood- 
cock and the Wilson’s Snipe. A new regula- 
tion furthermore reduces the daily bag-limit 
on Woodcock from 6 to 4. 

By another order of Secretary Jardine, it 
is no longer permitted to kill Bobolinks, 
which in the South are known as Reed Birds 
or Rice Birds. In 1919, owing to the serious 
depredations of these birds on the rice-fields 
of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, per- 
mission was granted by the Secretary, carry- 
ing out a provision of the Migratory Bird 
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Treaty Act, to kill these birds in the states 
above mentioned, as well as in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia. This permission is 
now revoked. 

The new order provides that Bobolinks 
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may be killed only in the states of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida, and then only by a person, or 
members of his immediate family, or bona- 
fide employees, owning or leasing lands on 
which rice is being grown.—A. H. H. 


NEW NATIONAL PARKS 


Among the laws enacted during the two 
sessions of the 69th Congress are ten which 
in various ways concern our National Parks. 
Of these, perhaps the one which will arouse 
most interest on the part of the public is that 
providing for the establishment of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in the 
states of North Carolina and Tennessee, and 
the Shenandoah National Park in Virginia. 

This legislation is the outgrowth “of a 
sentiment that for many years has been 
growing with respect to the very great de- 
sirability of establishing in the eastern 
United States a National Park which would 
be representative of all that is most interest- 
ing and picturesque in the Great Appala- 
chian Range of mountains. It was necessary 
that such an area be as nearly as possible 
unspoiled by civilization and that it, in 
addition to possessing characteristics of great 
scenic beauty, also afford the most typical 
flora and fauna. 

Some time ago the Secretary of the In- 
terior appointed a Commission consisting of 
five experts upon whom fell the responsibility 
of making the proper selection. The Com- 
mission consisted of Harlan P. Kelsey, Maj. 
William A. Welch, Col. Glenn Smith, Con- 
gressman H. W. Temple, and William C. 
Gregg. It is interesting to note that, after a 
thorough inspection of the entire eastern half 
of the United States, the Commission chose 
the region of the Great Smokies and an area 
in the Virginia Blue Ridges known as the 
proposed Shenandoah National Park. The 
Commission recommended to Congress that 
these two areas be established as National 
Parks. Within the boundaries prescribed for 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
is an area of approximately 7,000,000 acres 
which is divided almost equally between the 
states of North Carolina and Tennessee. 


The Act as passed by Congress provides 
that “When 150,000 acres, which in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior is 
acceptable, shall have been deeded to the 
United States Government in fee simple it 
shall then be taken over for administration 
and protection.” 

The General Assembly of North Carolina 
has recently passed a measure authorizing 
the issuance of two million dollars in bonds 
with which to begin the purchase of land and 
the securing of options. This will be in charge 
of the North Carolina Park Commission. 
North Carolina and Tennessee have also 
raised nearly a million dollars on public 
subscription to be used in obtaining lands 
for the park. It is quite likely that by June 1 
the Secretary of the Interior will officially des- 
ignate the lands that will be acceptable for the 
Park. It will then be definitely established. 

It is estimated that approximately one- 
half of the population of the United States 
lives within a radius of 600 miles of the Park. 
This fact becomes truly significant when it 
is considered that it will eventually enable 
millions of our people to avail themselves of 
the opportunities that will be afforded to 
visit this region of marvelous interest and 
beauty. 

A booklet issued by the Great Smoky 
Mountains Conservation Commission of 
Knoxville, Tenn., states, “Within the park 
area there are whole tracts of forests where 
even to this day no human being has set 
foot, and only three or four living men have 
traversed the crest of the Great Smokies from 
end to end; but once the National Parks 
Service takes possession, there will be auto- 
mobile-roads, bridle-paths, and hiking-trails 
through the mountains, and by that time, if 
not sooner, splendid state highways now 
planned will make access to them easy.” 
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It is scarcely necessary to call to the at- 
tention of our members that aside from its 
great recreational and scientific value the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park will 
automatically become a wild-life sanctuary. 
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As such it will be of inestimable value in 
helping to save for future generations the 
characteristic flora and fauna of that singu- 
larly picturesque and interesting region.— 
Msi, Tak, 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee, $5 Annually 
Enrolled from March 1, 1927 to May 1, 1927, 


Abel, Louis Hosford 
Aiken, Mrs. Hugh 
Alexander, W. Wallace 
Appel, Jacob M. 
Arthurs, W. C. 

Atlanta Bird Club 

Bair, Miss Mary A. 
Baird, John 

Barth, H. A 

Bayard, Mrs. James A. 
Beckert, O. M. 

Belden, Ira C. 

Bell, John C., Jr. 
Bennett, A. V. 
Birmingham Audubon Society 
Borland, James B. 
Brody, Arthur M. 
Brooks, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Bruestle, Bertram G. 
Buckley, Mrs. Emily J. 
Burnaugh, Mrs. Olive P. 
Cadwalader, John, 3d. 
Calkins, W. L 

Calvert, Ernest D. 
Carlile, Mrs. Henry C. 
Cathcart, Dr. W. B. 
Childs, Lois A. 
Chipman, Mrs. W. Evan 
Christensen, Adolph 
Church, Herbert 
Claflin, Stephen T. 
Clark, Joseph S. 

Cohen, M. 

Conroy, William FE. 
Contryman, Mrs. O. E. 
Cory, Charles E. 
Crawford, Mrs. Anna C. 
Crompton, Davis W. 
Dain, Miss Cornelia B. 
Dangler, Mrs. H. C. 
Davis, A. MacA. 

Day, Mrs. Charles 
Delean, William, Jr. 
Diehl Crs: 

Dimmick, Mrs. J. Benjamin 
Dodd, John A. 

Drake, L. J. 

Driscoll, Mrs. May E. 
Egbert, Miss Susan R. 
Eldredge, Miss Eleanor 
Ely, S. Prescott 


Eppenstein, James F. 
Farley, Colvin 

Fay, Edward W. 
Fleisher, Arthur A. 

Ford, Dr. Frederick R. 
Tox, Miss Frances L. 
Freeman, Mrs. Abraham C. 
Gable, George P. 
Gadsby, Edmund J. 
Gatch, Willis D. 

Geiser, George B. 

Gilster, Albert H. 

Goshen College Audubon Society 
Grimmer, Dr. Roy D. 
Gussefeldt, O. 

Haight, Mrs. H. D. 
Haines, Mrs. E. F. 
Halstead, Mrs. J. M. 
Harley, Milton Price 
Harrison, George L. 
Harrison, Miss Katharine I. 
Hartley, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Hartpence, John A. 
Haslam, Miss Elizabeth 
Hegner, Frank A. 
Henson, Edward F. 
Heper, Otto 

Herkness, J. Smylie 
Hillard, T. R. 

Hinkel, Harry W. 
Hodges, Mrs. Harrison B. 
Hoffman, E. G. 

Hogans, Charles E. 
Howland, Mrs. John 
Hoyt, W. M. 2d 
Ingersoll, George F. 
Jeanes, Isaac W. 

Jencks, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Jenks, Dr. Horace H. 
Juley, Peter A. 

Kann, Mrs. Myer M. 
Kaufmann, Mrs. Belle C. 
Keller, Karl 

Kimball, Lieut. Alton H., Memorial 
Kitchen, Mrs. J. G. 
Klapp, W. P., Jr. 

Knott, R. F. 

Kramer, Mrs. George 
Krider, Mrs. John J. 
Lawrence, Mrs. George R. 
Lawton, Mrs. R. M.: 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Lehmann, Jr., Mrs. F. W. 
Lehmann, Mrs. John S. 
Lehmberg, William 
Leiper, Mrs. J. G. 

Lester, John B. G. 
Levich, Miss Anna F. 
Liddle, Dr. Henry S. 
Lietz, Mrs. Charles 

Lilly, Mrs. George 
Locuson, Miss Anna C. B. 
Longstreth, Mrs. William M. 
Luquer, Mrs. Lea Mcl. 
Lyon, Mrs. George E. 
McCall, Mrs. Harry W. 
McCormick, Mrs. R. R. 
McDowell, Miss Mary B. 
McGifin, Malcolm 
McHattie, Miss Jean E. 
McKee, J. Milford 
McLanahan, Mrs. G. K. 
McVickar, Mrs. W. Bard 
MacGregor, Lawrence J. 
Mackenzie, Lucy, Humane Society 
Madden, Mrs. Coleman F. 
Mali, Mrs. Pierre 
Marshall, George A. 
Maule, Alfred Collins 
Means, William Gordon 
Meier, George Phillip 
Meyargel, B. B. 
Middleton, G. Plantou 
Miller, Albert 

Molleson, George A. 
Morris, Gelston B. 
Morrow, George K. 
Murray, A. L. 

Murray, Dr. Gilbert D. 
Nebel, Mrs. W. 

Nutting, Mrs. M. B. 
O’Brien, Cornelius 

Obst, H. A. 

Oelschlager, William P. 
Ogden, Mrs. Denna C. 
Otis, Miss Peggy 

Palmer, John T. 

Parrish, Morris L. 
Parsons, J. Lester 
Parsons, Mrs. W. H. 
Pepper, George Wharton 
Pharo, Mrs. Walter W. 
Prentice, Mrs. Robert Kelly 
Pretz, Christian 
Randolph, Miss Anna 
Reiber, W. A 

Reynolds, Myron B. 
Rice, Dr. Edwin W. 
Ridgewood Audubon Society 


Rosengarten, J. Clifford 
Rosenthal, Miss Birdie M. 
Rupp, J. George 

Sawyer, Miss S. Eleanor 
Schempp, Frank D. 
Schoettle, Edwin J. 
Schoonmaker, Peter E. 
Schumann, Dr. Edward A. 
Scotland, B.S. 
Seasongood, Miss Emily F. 
Shaughnessy, Mrs. Martin 
Shaw, Miss Laura M. 
Sheppard, Walter Lee 
Sheridan, Frank J., Jr. 
Shreiner, G. H. 
Shuttleworth, E. Irving 
Siedhof, Mrs. Mary E. 
Sims, Miss Margaret 
Slicker, Claude 

Smith, Arthur C. 

Smith, Lewis Lawrence 
Soellner, Herman 

Stein, Theodore, Jr. 
Steinmetz, J. Wilson 
Stern, Mrs. Pauline 
Sullivan, Miss Shirley 
Thayer, George A. 
Thayer, H. J. 

Thurston, C. S. 

Trabue, Miss Ellie 
Tucker, Henry 

Tuttle, George C. 
Twitchell, Oscar 

Tyler, E. Therese 
Vaughn, Thomas F. 

Vilas, Albert M. 

Volkmar, Mrs. W. Schuyler 
von Storch, Mrs. Jessie M. 
Wallace, Robert Y. 

Waln, Mrs. Charlotte M. 
Walton, Charles W. 

Watt, Miss Jean Margaret 
Weaver, Charles K. 
Wetherill, Herbert J. 
White, Richard Stockton 
Whitehead, Thomas 
Whittlesey, Mrs. Mary C. 
Williams, Miss Sarah D. 
Wilson, William K. 
Wilson, William M., Jr. 
Woodbridge, C. E. 
Worth, G. S. 

Wylie, James Beall 
Wynne, Thomas N. 
Young, Miss Katharine V. 
Zabriskie, Jesse F. 
Zengeler, John 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 
Enrolled from March 1, 1927, to May 1, 1927 


Ball, Mrs. E. B. 

Ball, George A. 
Ellwanger, Miss Margaret 
Fraser, Norman D. 
Greene, A. E. 

Hering, Frank E. 

Hoppin, Mrs. Sarah C. W. 
Jobbins, F. Hedley 
Kellogg, Dr. John Harvey 


Martin, Henry Lewis, Jr. 
Merrill, Arthur W. 

Morris, C. D. 

Russel, Andrew 

Stewardson, Miss Eleanor Percy 
Thomason, Mrs. S. E. 

Toothe, Edw. S. 

Woodruff, Mrs. Fremart 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
For a Home for the Association 
TO MAY 1, 1927 


Previously reported $17,777 34 Kelly, Dr. Howard A. . $5 
Allen, Miss Edith H. P2008) Kelly Mirsasbaune 25 
Bainbridge, Mrs. M. H. 5 00 ©. Kepner, Mrs. C.M. . . a5) 
Bartol, Mrs. J. W. .10 00 King, Miss Isabella C. 3 
Beller, William F. 200 Korth, Mrs. Arthur 5 
Blackstone, Miss Jessie E. a2) oo) se Kuhn brankere 2 
Blade, Mrs. William N. .10 00-~—- Lee, Samuel 10 
Bosworth, Miss Mary H. . 2,00 Le Moyne; By I= ars, 
Bosworth, Mrs. Welles . 5 co =. Levering, Mrs. Harriet oa8 
Briggs, Mrs. Pierson D. . 5 co Loomis, Guy . ars 
Brinton, Mrs. Willard C. . 3 00 McCallam, Miss Eleanor G. otc 
California Audubon Society . 5 00 ©. MacLeod, Mrs. FN. 3 
Callender, John A. 2 00 Manitowoc County (Wis.) Fish and 
Clark, Henry A. : 5 00 Game Protective Association 5 
Clark, Miss L. Elizabeth ; 5 00 ©. Marvin, Charles D. : ZO 
Cone, Bernard M. . . 5 00 Matthies, Miss Katharine LO 
Crane, Miss Caroline E. 200 §©Metcalf, Mrs. William, Ak 5 
Crocker, Mrs. Barbara C. 5 00 6©«. Morris, Mrs. Vp TBS ee 5 
Danielson, Mrs. Richard . 200 =©Norris, Dr. Charles 5 
Detroit (Mich. ) Bird- Protecting ( Club_ 5 00 ©6©.-—s North, Miss E. B. | ike) 
Dowd, Heman . . : TON OO atkelae Ace Venom eS 
Dutcher, Miss Grace M. . 5 00 Patch, Miss Edith M. . . eo 
Eells, Mrs. Maud Stager . > 5 eo) Phillips, Mrs. Charles E. H. 3 
Elder, Mrs. George S. . 5 00 Post, Sylvester , EG 
Erdman, Mrs. Henry P. 5 CS Purcell, John F- - poe 
Farnam, Mrs. William W. 5 00 Randolph, Evan :. . ow§ 
Faxon, Henry Mp eet . 5 00 Randolph, Mrs. F. F. 5 8S 
Gannett, Mrs. Thomas B. . . 5 00 ~=6©. Renwick, William C.. . ac 
Gillette, Mrs. Curtenius (In Memoriam) 3.00 Rossier, Mrs. Charles A. a5 
Gittins, Ellis J. . >=) =. @ 2 = )2ioo | Rousmaniere) MissiMary,S: 7 
Glenn, John, Nee 500) weoattl) Charless ame Sent as 
Glen, Tohn M. : : 5 00 Shepherd, Mrs. Owen 2 
Goerner, Charles A. . 5 00 Squibb, Dr. Edward H. ; pats 
Goodell, Mrs. James F. .10 00 ~=©6. Straus, Mrs. Hugh Grant . s92 
Greenebaum, Mrs. James E. . 5 00 Taft, Mrs. Charles P., 2d . eel 
Haight, Mrs. H. D. . 5 00 §6©°Tamiami (Fla.) Bird Club wes 
Hammar, Mrs. Elizabeth . - 500 Todd, A.M IO 
Harmond, Rawson B. . . § 00 Trowbridge “Mrs. E. Kellogg 5 
Hayes, Mrs. William Van V. 23) CON Warner, Miss |G. A 5 
Hendrie, Jean C; a OS tele) Welcher, Miss Alice L. . . 2 
Hepworth, Miss Florence ie 5 We) Wilkinson, Mrs. Henry L. 5 
Holladay, Mrs. Charles B. 5 00 ©6©.«wWilliams, S. R. . oe. 2 
Interest on Bank Balance . 23 12 Willson, Miss Lucy ‘B. ee mts 
Jones, Mrs. Dwight "2 col 303 Contributions fe $1each . . . 393 
Keehn, George W. . 2 83 00 $18,629 96 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND, continued 


The following contributed $1 each: Albert 
A, Adt, Carl J. R. Ahrnke, Mrs. J. J. Al- 
bright, Atkinson Allen, Mrs. Katharine M. 
Allen, Mrs. Charlotte S. Angstman, Ran- 
dolph Ashton, Edward Avis, C. D. Babcock, 
Mrs. Lucy Bachman, Mrs. W. F. Balkam, 
Mrs. May B. Ballard, Rev. James Bancroft, 
Leland G. Banning, A. D. Barney, Mrs. R. 
R. Barrett, Miss Mary E. Batchelder, Clif- 
ford L. Bates, David M. Beaman, Frank B. 
Bemis, Mrs. Maud Isbell Berger, Geoege B. 
Bernheim, Mrs. Constance C. Bessey, Miss 
Bertha Blauvelt, Mrs. J. J. Bodell, Mrs. H. 
M. Bogert, Walter L. Bogert, Mrs. H. L. 
Bowles, Mrs. Robert N. Brace, William H. 
Bradford, Gustave Brenner, Mrs. Frederick 
F. Brewster, Mrs. Harry C. Brook, Clarence 
W. Brown, Louis Brown, T. Hassal Brown, 
Mrs. W. S. Bucklin, Richard L. Bufdsall, 
Mrs. Edward S. Burgess, Miss Sarah K. 
Burgess, Mrs. Clara L. Burnham, R. F. 


Burnham, A. E. Burns, Middleton S. 
Burrell, Fred T. Busk, Mrs. H. R. Carse, 
George W. Carter, Mrs. Mary Russell 


Cheney, Dr. Walter Chrystie, Mrs. F. S. 
Churchill, James L. Clark, Percy H. Clark, 
Charles A. Cock, Mrs. Seward V. :Coffin, 
Miss Catharine A. Coleman, Master George 
Edward Coleman, Jr., Russell Colgate, 
Horatio Colony 2d, Mrs. William J. Com- 
stock, Mrs. Helen N. Cook, Charles E. Cor- 
nell, John A. Cousens, Mrs. John A. Cousens, 
Miss Elizabeth G. Crane, Mrs. Thomas 
Crimmins, George A. Crocker, Jr., Miss 
Cora E. Crompton, Mrs. H. P. Cross, George 
K. Crozer, Jr., Miss Elizabeth Crummer, 
Henry W. Darling, Dayton (Ohio) Audubon 
Society, Eugene de Forest, Mrs. Edith M. 
B. Delano, Miss Mary Louise Dennison, Mrs. 
Cornelia B. Devenpeck, Harry B. Dillehunt, 
Jr., Mrs. W. S. Dinwiddie, Mrs. T. M. 
Dillingham, Mrs. James M. Dodge, Mrs. 
George W. C. Drexel, Miss Henrietta Drost, 
Mrs. Frank H. Dyckman, Miss Louise Eager, 
Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, F. W. Eaton, Miss 
Maria L. Eaton, William Edwards, Misses 
Eilers, Miss Sarah J. Elliot, Arthur F. 
Elliott, Thomas Langdon Elwyn, Mrs. 
Haven Emerson, Mrs. C. de Lacey Evans, 
C. E. Eveleth, Dr. James Edward Fairbank, 
Mrs. Clifton L. Field, Erland F. Fish, Mrs. 


W. T. Floyd, A. R. Foot, Mrs. Ellsworth T. 
Foote, Mrs. E. M. Foote, George L. Fordyce, 
James Ford, James Whitney Fosburgh, Dr. 
P. Maxwell Foshay, Ralph N. Fowler, 
Master John Fox, Dr. Joseph N. Fox, 
Willard A. Fox, Mrs. U. D. Frisby, E. E. 
Gallogly, Miss Lida J. Garber, John Gath, 
Mrs. K. G. Gere, Charles Gibson, Miss 
Annie T. Gilchrist, Mrs. Eliza Gilliland, Miss 
M. Nellie Gobble, C. E. Goodman, J. R. 
Gordon, Mrs. Paul Gottheil, Greeff & Co., 
C. F. Gregory, Miss Elizabeth T. Gregory, 
S. B. Grimson, Mrs. Edward A. Grossmann, 
Mrs. M. Grundner, Miss Ruth Guernsey, P. 
W. Gundelfinger, Mrs. William Haas, Mrs. 
Gaspar W. Hacker, S. Portland Halle, 
Joseph B. Hare, William Warner Harper, 
Mrs. E. M. Harris, John Upham Harris, Mrs. 
Walter W. Hartel, Mrs. E. B. Hatch, Mrs. 
F. S. Hatch, Mrs. Oliver S. Hawes, Mrs. 
Eugene D. Hawkins, J. A. Heath, J. M. 
Heiser, Jr., Mrs. Albert C. Hencken, Charles 
J. Herr, Miss Caroline D. Hewitt, Mrs. 
Angus S. Hibbard, Mrs. Lysander Hill, Mrs. 
James Hillhouse, George H. Hocking, Miss 
Eleanor Hodges, George M. Hoeger, F. C. 
Holmes, Charles Harris Holson, Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, Miss Augusta D. Hopkins, 
Miss Isabel Howland, Mrs. Howard G. Hull, 
Jr., W. W. Huntington, Russell C. Hunts- 
berger, E. Pratt Hyde, Miss Mabel L. Hyde, 
A. D. Irwin, Jr., Joseph Y. Jeanes, Mrs. A. C. 
Jenkins, Stephen E. Jennings, Mrs. Adam 
Leroy Jones, Mrs. A. H. Jones, David Starr 
Jordan, Karl Jungbluth, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Keller, Miss Mildred Kellogg, William S. 
Kellogg, Mrs. William S. Kellogg, Mrs. 
Samuel R. Kelly, Mrs. T. B. Kerr, Miss 
Grace W. King, George H. Kirchner, Harry 
E. Knight, Dr. Bernard Kohn, Irwin M. 
Krohn, Miss Ellen E. Langdon, Mrs. J. F. 
D. Lanier, Mrs. Walter B. Lashar, LeRoy 
Lathan, Townsend Lawrence, Frank A. 
Leach, Edward B. Lee, B. P. Leister, J. 
Henry Leonhard, Miss Wynifred Leprestre, 
Ephraim B. Levy, Mrs. Herman E. Lewis, 
Max Lewy, O. Lindemann & Co., Walter S. 
Little, Mrs. Leo Lorenz, Miss Isabella Loring, 
M. S. Lott, Mrs. Frank E. Lowe, Mrs. 
Francis P. Luce, Mrs. Thomas Luke, J. F. 
Lumb, Milton W. Lusk, Miss Dorothy 
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Clinton Lyon, Dr. Kenneth R. McAlpin, 
Sumner T. McCall, Arch G. McCormick, 
T. L. McCready, Mrs. Walter B. McIlvain, 
George C. McKay, Miss Kate A. McKee, 
Miss Janet Mabon, Mrs. Eldon Macleod, 
Mrs. R. A. Macready, Miss Dagmar Malm, 
Mrs. Cora Bowler Malone, Percival Man- 
chester, Dr. George S. Mathews, Alfred E. 
Mathieu, Mrs. John Laurance Mayran, Mrs. 
Wm. T. May, Carl A. Mead, George W. Me- 
haffey, Mrs. A. Ware Merriam, Mrs. Flor- 
ence D. Merrick, Dr. Arthur Hastings 
Merritt, I. J. Merritt, Miss Isabel S. Middle- 
ton, Albert G. Milbank, Mrs. Albert G. 
Milbank, Mrs. Alice A. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Harry Miller, Mrs. Edwin S. Miller, Fred 
H. Miller, Mrs. George Miller, Charles G. 
Mixter, Barrington Moore, Gayden W. 
Morrill, Mrs. T. E. Morris, N. E. Mullen, 
Mrs. Edward Murray, Miss Shirley C. My- 
rick, Mrs. Charles Nash, Mrs. E. T. Newell, 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe, Mrs. Richard Norris, 
Edward A. Northey, Richard K. Noyes, Jr., 
Mrs. Homer Irwin Ostrom, Mrs. H. W. Page, 
Mrs. F. W. Paine, Mrs. Robert Parker, Mrs. 
W. R. Parker, John S. Patterson, Prof. H. 
M. Paul, William W. Peabody, Sifford Pearre, 
Miss Harriet R. Pease, Dr. Elizabeth L. 
Peck, Mrs. Anna M. Peckham, Mrs. George 
W. Perkins, W. C. Perkins, Miss Margaret 
Perry, Mrs, Armistead Peter 3d, Dryden W. 
Phelps, Robert H. S. Phillips, Walter S. 
Pope, Mrs. Walter S. Pope, Mrs. W. B. 
Potts, Charles Power, Mrs. Charles Power, 
Mrs. Mable P. Preston, Benjamin Prince, 
Mrs. Charles E. Proctor, Mrs. Howard 
Pusey, Mrs. Wilder D. Quint, Mrs. Charles 
H. Randle, Leo Rassieur, Read, Mark and 
Learn Club (R. I.), Mrs. H. G. Redfield, 
Miss Emily Redmond, Miss Eva L. Reefy, 
Miss Susan L. Richardson, Mrs. Lana M. 
Rieh, Dr. William C. Rives, Samuel Robert, 
Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Miss Emily N. 
Rochester, Mrs. F. L. Rodewald, Henry W. 
Rogers, A. J. Rolle, M. P. Rosenbach, Mrs. 
R. Rossmassler, Mrs. W. P. Roth, Gustav 
H. Roven, Thomas Rowland, Arthur H. 
Runk, Mrs. Clarkson Runyon, Jr., Mrs. 
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Wim. Delano Russell, H. C. Sanborn, Miss 
Alice L. Sand, Santa Clara County (Calif.) 
Audubon Society, Wm. D. Scholle, Mrs. J. 
E. Schoonmaker, C. Eugene Schwarz, Miss 
Ida T. L. Schwarz, Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club, 
Dr. Henry K. Seelans, Mrs. Henry A. 
Seinsheimer, Miss Julia Frances Sherman, 
J. H. Shirk, Mrs. S. L. Shober, Charles T. 
Siebert, Jr., Mrs. Fanny Sage Simmons, 
Arthur W. Sinclair, James C. Smillie, Mrs. 
Frank D. Smith, Mrs. Fred W. Smith, Joseph 
Lindon Smith, Miss Kathleen L. Smith, Mrs. 
S. Lewis Smith, Theodore.H. Smith, Mrs. 
F. P. Solley, H. L. Sprague, Mrs. J. R. Steers, 
Mrs. Nassau S. Stephens, Jacob Stern, Mrs. 
Randall H. Stern, Mrs. I. N. Phelps Stokes, 
Dr. John W. Stokes, J. H. Stone, Morris 
Lewis Stovell, Martin Strauss, Mrs. Edward 
A. Strong, T. W. Strong, Mrs. H. H. Stryker, 
Mrs. Paul Sturtevant, Benjamin Irving 
Taylor, Mrs. Edward DeWitt Taylor, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Teagle, Miss Annie B. 
Temple, Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., Mrs. 
Justice M. Thompson, Mrs. Mary McL. 
Thompson, Mrs. Augustus Thorndike, Wil- 
liam M. Thornton, Jr., William D. Tilling- 
hast, Alfred J. Tormey, J. Henry Townsend, 
Mrs. W. K. Townsend, Miss Cornelia B. 
Trowbridge, R. W. Trump, Charles Z. Tryon, 
Carlisle B. Tuttle, Nels A. Tuveson, Mrs. 
Camille Uhler, Vigo County (Ind.) Bird 
Club, Mrs. G. H. Vaillant, G. S. Van Sicln, 
C. W. Vibert, Mrs. Frederick A. von Bernuth, 
F. S. von Stade, Mrs. George A. Vose, John 
M. Wadhams, Mrs. E. C. Walcott, Miss 
Mary A. Walker, Mrs. Leo Wallerstein, Mrs. 
Mary Lord Wanzer, W. G. Wanzer, Water- 
town (N. J.) Bird Club, R. H. Webber, Mrs. 
Orlando F. Weber, Dr. John E. Weeks, 
Leslie Weil, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Wdsson, 
Mrs. Davenport West, T. Duncan Wheeler, 
Misses Wheeler, Miss Sarah Wierman, Mrs. 
Frank L. Wilcox, Miss Helen N. Wilson, 
H. C. Wilson, Miss Alice Winward, Miss 
Camille M. Wium, Miss E. L. Woodward, 
Miss Mary Catharine Wright, Mrs. W. T. 
Yale, Mrs. L. P. Yandell, Miss Annette 
Young, Thomas R. Young, Henry Zollinger. 


GILA WOODPECKER, MALE 
GILA WOODPECKER, FEMALE 
RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER, MALE 


o. 
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RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER, FEMALE 
GOLDEN- FRONTED WOODPECKER, MALE 
GOLDEN-FRONTED WOODPECKER, FEMALE 


